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Vol. VI OCTOBER 1933 No. 4 


SHALL THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
QUARTERLY BE DISCONTINUED? 


The editors of The Lutheran Church Quarterly wish to ex- 
press their gratitude to all those who have so generously con- 
tributed articles and reviews during the past year. From year 
to year the response has been such that we feel that the journal 
has been making steady progress both in the quality and the va- 
riety of its material and interest. We trust that our subscribers 
share this feeling, and we believe that the Lutheran Church in 
this country needs such a medium of expression as we have been 
endeavoring to provide. 


But The Lutheran Church Quarterly, which has never had 
an income of more than $1600.00, is certain to become one more 
journalistic victim of the present financial difficulties in America 
unless those who believe that it ought to continue will come to 
its aid at once, not only by renewing their own subscriptions as 
they come due, but by helping us to secure new subscriptions. If 
the editors and contributors had not been rendering their services 
without compensation, this enterprise would have been financially 
impossible from the start. While editors and contributors alike 
are glad to do their share, we do feel that if we are to continue 
we are entitled to sufficient financial support to cover the cost 
of printing and mailing. With this issue we are already con- 
siderably “in the red”, and unless we can increase our subscrip- 
tions substantially during the months immediately ahead, we 
shall be compelled to recommend to those now sponsoring the 
publication that The Lutheran Church Quarterly be discon- 
tinued. 


This would be most unfortunate in view of the interesting 
and valuable contributions which have been received for publica- 
tion in 1934. These will include such articles as those of 
Anders Nygren, “The Atonement as an Act of God”, which has 
been translated from the German by Pres. Charles M. Jacobs; 
“The Theology of Grundtvig”, by Dean S. D. Rodholm; “The 
Lutheran Hymnbooks of 1524”, by Pres. L. F. Gruber; “Luther 
and Ockham”, by Prof. Karl J. Grimm; “Luther and the Bible”, 
by Prof. H. C. Alleman, and “Martin Luther and Modern Busi- 
ness”, by Prof. Abdel Ross Wentz. 


We therefore appeal to all friends of The Lutheran Church 
Quarterly to do their utmost to help us bring our subscription 
list up to the point where it will cover the actual cost of publi- 
cation. 


ETT REE NAN PO 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
(OUARTERLY 


OCTOBER 1933 


IN MEMORIAM 
ANDREW GEORGE VOIGT, D.D., LL.D. 
(January 22, 1859-January 2, 1933) 


JOHN W. HORINE 
Columbia, South Carolina 


‘ieee honored subject of this sketch neither sought nor shunned 

publicity. He simply did not care for it. There was nothing 
self-seeking about him in the way of fame and a name. The de- 
sire to be hailed as a “celebrity” was far from his thought. He 
was content to go about his business (it was the Father’s business ) 
and to let his work speak for itself—although to such speaking he 
was likewise indifferent. It was the accomplishment of the work 
itself which engrossed him. 

This helps to explain why more was publicly said in appreci- 
ation and praise of Andrew George Voigt in the few weeks after 
his death than had been publicly said in the many years of his long 
and useful life. Such expressions of personal recognition and re- 
gard by those who knew him best are already of record and there 
is here no need for their repetition. They appeared in four suc- 
cessive issues of The Lutheran. ‘The issue of January 12, 1933, 
caried a brief biographical sketch of Dr. Voigt. The issue of 
January 19 caried an editorial in which the editor appraised Dr. 
A. G. Voigt with discernment and justice. The issue of January 
26 carried brief tributes paid to Dr. Voigt by faculties of theologi- 
cal seminaries, presidents of synods and colleges, and other asso- 
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ciates and friends, notably Dr. Luther Kuhlman, vice-president 
of the Commission of Adjudication, of which Commission Dr. 
Voigt was president at the time of his death. Longer tributes 
were paid by Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, who reviewed Dr. Voigt’s basic and construc- 
tive service in the organization and operation of that general body; 
by Dr. C. A. Freed, president of the Southern Theological Semi- 
nary, who emphasized the central position long held by Dr. Voigt 
as professor and dean of that institution; by Dr. J. L. Morgan, 
president of the United Synod of North Carolina, who wrote of 
Dr. Voigt’s active connection with that synod over a period of 
many years; and by Dr. Charles M. Jacobs, president of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary, who characterized Dr. Voigt as a progressive 
scholar, a great teacher, a wise counsellor, a trusted leader. 

The Lutheran of February 2 carried an account of the me- 
morial services held in honor of Dr. Voigt in the chapel of the 
Southern Seminary on January 19, 1933. The chapel was filled 
with friends, colleagues and students, and tribute was paid to Dr. 
Voigt as a noble Christian gentleman, a profound scholar, an in- 
spiring teacher, a wise counsellor and at all times a genial and 
helpful friend. J. L. Morgan, D.D., spoke of Dr. Voigt “As a 
Christian and a Man’, and R. A. Goodman, D.D., professor of 
Bible and Christian Ethics, Newbery College, “As a Scholar and 
a Teacher”. The Rev. J. B. Cassell, president of the Alumni As- 
sociation, presented ‘His Influence on His Students’’, and George 
J. Gongaware, D.D., by appointment as representative of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, “His Work and Leadership 
in Our Church”. 

At this memorial service there was read the tribute paid to 
Dr. Voigt by the faculty of the Southern Seminary. As a part 
of the record this tribute is herewith reproduced: 

“The faculty of the Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary 
wish hereby to give expression to their profound sense of loss in 
the passing away to his heavenly rest of the late beloved dean of 
the faculty, Dr. Andrew George Voigt. We are deeply grateful 
to God that Dr. Voigt was spared to serve for so long a time in 
the work of the seminary, to which he gave unsparingly his talent 
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and devotion as dean for nearly thirty years. So closely identified 
was he with the life of the institution, and so intimately acquainted 
with its history and spirit and traditions, that we, his associates in 
the faculty, depended implicitly upon him for counsel and decision, 
and rested upon his judgment in all that pertained to the work and 
welfare of the seminary. We feel deeply bereaved. 

“We would bear tribute to his versatility as a student, as a 
scholar and as a teacher. Methodical and systematic in his life 
habits, he constantly added to the treasures of his highly stored 
mind and broad culture by diligent reading. Keenly alert and ac- 
curate and analytic in mental traits, he kept abreast of the trends 
of thought, so that he was able to estimate and interpret the 
changes which mark the passing years. His teaching was thus 
ever fresh and inspiring. 

“Tt is with especial emphasis that we bear witness to the un- 
faltering faith which Dr. Voigt manifested in the verities of the 
Christian religion. His fidelity to the truth he taught and to the 
convictions which he cherished, afford to us a most helpful example 
of a life which was ‘hid with Christ in God’. The influence of his 
Christian life, reeenforced by his thorough and profound scholar- 
ship, is a rich legacy which he has left to the ‘seminary family’ and 
to the Church which he loved so well and served so faithfully.” 

Officials and faculty have spoken; it is not out of place that 
there should be heard the voice of the students themselves. Their 
expression on two recent occasions must suffice. On January 22, 
1929, the student body, forty-two students in number, presented 
to Dr. Voigt their congratulations on his birthday in a paper from 
which the following is an extract: “We rejoice in the privilege of 
extending to our revered and esteemed professor and father, An- 
drew George Voigt, D.D., LL.D., our most sincere and affectionate 
congratulations upon the seventieth anniversary of his birth, and 
we give thanks to our gracious Heavenly Father that He has 
spared the life of our distinguished and beloved teacher through 
the seventy years. .. We assure him that we consider ourselves 
highly favored and honored in the privilege of being pupils under 
so great a teacher, without restraint in the most intimate associ- 
ation with him in his personal life. We unite our prayers to Al- 
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mighty God that He will strengthen and keep our dear teacher 
and enable him to make similar contributions, out of his rich stores, 
to many succeeding classes, as he has enriched us.” 

The petition of the prayer was measurably granted. Four 
years later, January 2, 1933, just prior to another birthday, Dr. 
Voigt passed away. At the Finals held on May 17 of that year in 
the seminary chapel, there was unveiled a tablet inscribed to the 
memory of Dr. Voigt. The tablet was the gift of the students and 
it was affixed to one of the walls of the chapel which the departed 
dean loved so well. The lettering on the tablet reads: 


Andrew George Voigt, D.D., LL.D. 
Born January 22, 1859, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Died January 2, 1933, at Columbia, S. C. 
For a long term of years 

A member of the Faculty of the 

Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary. 
Professor of Theology 1885-1889 and 1891-1898. 
Professor of Theology and 
Dean of the Seminary, 1903-1933. 
A devout Christian, a learned Scholar, an inspiring Teacher, a 
sympathetic Friend. 


The present writer hopes that what now follows may not be 
deemed superfluous. It is the personal—not official—testimony 
of one who for thirty years and more knew Dr. Voigt intimately 
as an associate and friend. The use of the first personal pronoun 
is unavoidable. That which impressed me at all times was his 
simplicity in spite of, in the midst of, his profound and varied 
learning, and his high and honored positions in the councils of the 
church. Simple in his dress and speech, simple in his bearing and 
teaching, simple in his faith and piety: to my mind simplicity was 
characteristic of him—it was his character. 

Another impressive feature was his unflagging industry. He 
was an incessant reader and it was often a wonder to the writer 
how his eyes could bear the strain. Almost every afternoon and 
all afternoon during the session, and almost every day and all day 
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during the months of vacation, he could be seen in his study, book 
in hand—or pen in hand—or hands on the keys of his typewriter— 
he has left sheaves of manuscripts containing notes on the subjects 
he taught and whole lectures covering the particular study or sub- 
ject. And the range of his reading was really prodigious. The 
writer happens to be the seminary librarian, but it was Dr. Voigt 
who—when he did not purchase his own books—would suggest the 
titles of books to be added to the library, and it was Dr. Voigt who 
would first read and digest them. But more often than not it was 
a big musty old volume, its leaves yellowed with age, its language 
Latin or German, which would repose on the arm of his armchair, 
and the finger of one hand would trace the printed lines and the 
fingers of the other hand would write on blank sheets of paper the 
translation of portions he wished to use and preserve. 

Still another impressive factor of Dr. Voigt was his wonder- 
fully retentive memory. He once told the writer that already in 
his university days he began to train his memory by making it a 
depository in which to place the data for remembrance in such a 
way that they would “stay put’’ and yet be so accessible that they 
could promptly be drawn forth at will and call. The result was 
that he forgot nothing he had read—and he was an omnivorous 
reader, as was said. He knew the title and author of every worth- 
while book (theologically speaking) published in the last fifty years 
in this country and in foreign lands (England and Germany), 
knew even the year of publication and the particular edition. He 
knew moreover the contents of many of them, even the page to 
which to turn in his quest for information: seldom did he need to 
pencil notes on the margins of the pages. To the writer his mem- 
ory was a constant marvel, and he (the writer) rather inelegantly 
figured it to himself not so much as a depository but as a reservoir 
fully piped and always on tap. The spigot needed only to be turned 
and the water would freely flow. 

Perhaps all this is too familiarly expressed. In more digni- 
fied phrase, Dr. Voigt was truly encyclopedic in mind and memory. 
And yet as a thinker and teacher he was not a mere compiler nor 
was he a reciter or repeater. He assimilated what he read and 
when he expressed himself the views were his own. In that sense 
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he was creative and a conservator; but he was not a producer, in 
the strict sense of the word. His strength lay in his application 
and assimilation, in selection and appraisal, in his power to see the 
things that are true and to relate them to the whole system of truth. 
He was professor of Systematic and Historical Theology. 

It was on July 18, 1903, that Dr. A. G. Voigt was elected pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology and Dean of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary. The Seminary at that time was located at Mt. 
Pleasant, S. C., a suburb of Charleston. Dr. Voigt was pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Wilmington, N.C. He resigned the charge, 
accepted the call, and took office in September of that year. On 
October 8 the opening service was held and Dr. Voigt was in- 
stalled. After the installation he delivered his inaugural address. 
In this address, in its printed form, he being dead yet speaketh. 
This is why space is here given to portions of it, that he may be 
heard. Others have spoken, officials, colleagues, students, friends. 
Now as climax and close let the beloved and lamented Dr. Voigt 
himself speak, and by his words unconsciously disclose the manner 
of the man. 

“Service, Not Science” was the subject of this inaugural ad- 
dress. The speaker began by declaring himself deeply sensible of 
the high honor conferred upon him by his election for the third time 
to the same position, and continued: “Moved as I am by the honor 
done me, I am nevertheless still more impressed with the responsi- 
bility I am assuming. My eye is upon that more than upon the 
honor. I am not rushing thoughtlessly into the high duties that 
confront me. The experience of past years is a safeguard against 
such presumption. Conviction of duty has brought me here, and 
that God who has called me here will, I trust, give all needed grace 
to meet the responsibilities of the work. . . 

“Service, not science, is the supreme aim of our studies in this 
institution. Theology is indeed a science developed by the most 
illustrious minds and worthy of the highest intellect. But mere 
knowledge is not the end of theology. All science worthy of the 
name has a bearing on life. Especially theological science exists 
for practical ends that are realized in the Church. Theology can- 
not be thought of apart from the Church. The same studies pur- 
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sued apart from the Church and its works would cease to be the- 
ological. They would become parts of other sciences, philological, 
historical, or philosophical. Christianity is studied scientifically 
in this and similar institutions, but these studies are undertaken not 
for the increase of human knowledge, but for the broader purposes 
of life and for better service in the Church. 

“These practical purposes, which theological science dare 
never lose sight of, make the personal faith of teachers and stu- 
dents of the highest importance. We are here not to ventilate 
views, but to inculcate and cultivate a faith. The faith is involved 
in this work. Our purpose in the varied studies we pursue here 
must be identical with the great purpose that throbs in the bosom 
of the Church, namely, salvation: our own salvation and the salva- 
tion of mankind. 

“Christian theology has for its object Christ; its source reve- 
lation; its sphere the Church. This fundamental proposition de- 
fines the scope and fixes the boundaries of our work. It is the 
office of the theological teacher to assist the student in understand- 
ing the revelation of God in order to attain to a fuller apprehension 
of Christ with a view to the furtherance of the great work of the 
(Chureh..... 

“Theology is cultivated for the purposes of the Church. In 
this fact lie two important inferences: 1) It is science that is to be 
applied to soul-saving. 2) It is confessional in its character. Let 
us consider these two inferences briefly, and so conclude these re- 
marks. If there were no souls to save there would no such the- 
ology as we now have. There might be a study of God and divine 
things, but it would be more of the nature of philosophy than of 
theology, as we understand the term. 

“ «The truth shall make you free’. It is the work of the 
Church to grasp this truth fully and clearly, in order that men may 
be set free from what is destruction to them. The Church has its 
mission to fulfill in the world until the end of time. That mission 
is to bring Christ to men and men to Christ. All that pertains to 
the execution of this great mission is embraced in the scope of the- 
ology. If it has its beginning in those exegetical and historical 
studies which exhibit the fact of Christ in the history of the world 
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and of the Church, it culminates in the systematic presentation of 
doctrinal and ethical truth, but also includes the principles of those 
practical activities by which the Church does its work in the world. 
The true theologian will always keep in mind the bearing of his 
studies upon the spiritual life of the Church and the world. 

“The confessional character of theology is also determined by 
its relation to tke Church. The Church cannot exist without its 
confession of faith. Let men say what they will about a Church 
without creeds and a Christianity without dogma; it is impossible 
for the Church, which has a definite faith to proclaim unto salva- 
tion, to be without dogma and creed, somehow expressed. The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church has always cultivated the conscious- 
ness of its confession, and the more she has been true to herself and 
the Gospel she proclaims, the more vivid has been the confessional 
consciousness. We are in the happy position of knowing our 
hearts to be in full accord with those testimonies of faith which 
have attained to the dignity of standards in our Church. If our 
teaching does not avail to ground the young men who are educated 
here in the doctrines of the Lord Jesus Christ as set forth in the 
Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, it will be for the 
want of skill, not for the lack of purpose. 

“May God make of us all possessors of the true theology, 
which our old teachers rightly declared to be more a matter of the 
heart than of the intellect.” 


THEOLOGICAL STUDIES IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


J. F. KRUEGER 
Springfield, Ohio 


IPHE history of German university training dates back to the pre- 

Reformation period. Heidelberg, the oldest of the present 
day German universities, was founded in 1386, Leipzig in 1409, 
Rostock in 1419, Munich in 1472, and Tttbingen in 1477. In these 
seats of learning theology together with medicine and jurisprudence 
constituted “the higher faculties’, and among these three theology 
was accorded the most prominent position. The degree of Doctor 
of Sacred Theology entitled the scholar to special recognition. But 
after all, even during the most flourishing time of the Middle Ages 
the completion of a regular theological course was regarded merely 
a desirable, but by no means an absolutely necessary, prerequisite 
for the priesthood of the church. Moreover theology could not 
lay claim to scientific training. The philosophical-scholastic 
method prevailed, consisting of commentaries on theological works 
accepted and approved by the church, and of disputations for train- 
ing men in the practical dialectic use of the material presented. 

Scholasticism and its development and application by the re- 
formers introduced the system of scientific and obligatory training 
for all pastors. To the magister Germaniae, Philip Melanchthon, 
belongs the credit for laying the foundation for the modern con- 
ception of the study of theology in the universities of Germany. 
He emphasized the necessity for historico-philological research and 
for philosophical and scientific training, he stressed the importance 
of a thorough knowledge of the ancient languages as an absolute 
essential for understanding and interpreting the Scriptures, and 
made this training a conditio sine qua non for all who desired to be- 
come pastors of the church. In the reorganization of the univer- 
sity of Wittenberg, which served as a model for other universities, 
these principles found their practical application. 


For centuries little change was made in this conception. 
353 
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Finally the founding of the University of Berlin in 1809 ushered 
in the modern period of university and theological training. Abra- 
ham Flexner in his book, Universities, makes the pertinent remark: 
“The new University was intended primarily to develop knowledge, 
secondarily and perhaps as a concession, to train the professional 
and the official classes, at the level at which knowledge may be pro- 
moted. Humboldt conceived the salvation of the German nation 
as coming from the combination of teaching and research, and time 
has proved him right” (p. 312). This conception, of course, ap- 
plies with equal force to all the faculties of German universities, 
including theology, and it is this thought which underlies the- 
ological training in German universities. 

Thus then the principle upon which the study of theology in 
the universities of Germany is built is not found in the endeavor to 
train men for the practical work of the pastorate, but rather in the 
twofold task of unfolding before the eye of the student theology 
as a scientific system and of training him to carry on independent 
research work in the science of theology. It is this fundamental 
conception which necessarily determines the position of 


THE THEOLOGICAL PROFESSORS 


Even at the present time, which has introduced into Germany 
the principle of the separation of church and state, the professor 
of theology is not primarily the servant of the church. A promi- 
nent professor recently gave expression to this conception when he 
declared that he had nothing whatever to do with the church, that 
he had been called to teach theology as a science, and that the church 
could decide whether or not it was willing to accept as pastors the 
men who had thus been trained. The state also recognized this 
theory. In the election of a new professor of theology the the- 
ological faculty of the university has the privilege of proposing the 
names of three candidates, but the official representatives of the 
state have the right to appoint one of the three or to reject all three 
and to give the position to a candidate of their own choosing. 

The professor is monarch of all he surveys. He has absolute 
liberty in arranging his courses. He may be a week or two late 
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in returning from his summer vacation. He will, of course, ob- 
serve the historic academic quarter in coming to his lectures, but 
he may, if he so chooses, appear in the lecture room ten or fifteen 
minutes after the expiration of the academic quarter. He may 
present his subjects in any way he pleases. Neither his colleagues, 
nor the student body, nor the officials of the state have a right to 
interfere with him or his work. But above all things he jealously 
guards his Lehrfreiheit, his scholastic right to present to the stu- 
dents all the results of his investigation, no matter what the con- 
clusions may be. _ It is true, he is required to offer a minimum of 
two lecture courses and one seminar course each semester but, if 
his research work require it, he may be excused altogether from 
lecturing for a longer period of time. The bread and butter ques- 
tion is not allowed to interfere with his academic work. Not only 
is his salary sufficient for maintaining a high social standing and 
for giving him the required leisure for his work, but in addition 
to this, special fees, the assurance of a permanent position and of 
a pension eliminate all possibility of financial worries. Flexner is 
right when he remarks: “The German professor may thus be 
enormously better off than his American colleague—a clear re- 
flection of the higher esteem in which he is held in a wise, even if 
impoverished country” (Universities, p. 355). 

As a further incentive for theological productivity the possi- 
bility of a call to a more prominent university is a constant stimulus 
for the professor. He does not settle down in one place for life. 
Adolf von Harnack was Privatdozent in Leipzig, associate pro- 
fessor at the same university, professor at Giessen, Marburg and 
Berlin. Karl Barth studied at the universities of Bern, Berlin, 
Tiibingen and Marburg, was called as associate professor to Got- 
tingen, as professor to Munster and and from here went to his 
present place as professor at Bonn. Thus there is assured a con- 
stant interchange of personalities as well as a diversity of the- 
ological thinking, while at the same time there is no danger of 
inbreeding, or of developing at the universities a stereotyped, strait- 
jacket form of theology. 

At the same time there is far less one-sided specialization on 
the part of German professors of theology than is commonly as- 
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sumed in this country. Of course, you may still find the professor 
who regrets the fact that he is compelled to waste his time in in- 
vestigating the two words %#! and %, instead of confining all his 
activities just to the word %. It is true also that every professor 
must be a specialist in his chosen field. But at the same time we 
find Reinhold Seeberg lecturing in History of Doctrine and New 
Testament Exegesis, Lietzmann in Historical Theology and New 
Testament, Elert changing from Historical to Systematic The- 
ology, Stange occupying the chair of Systematic Theology and of- 
fering a Seminar course in preaching. 

Of great interest is the method of assuring the university of 
a constant supply of qualified men for the position of professors. 
Frequently in the seminar courses especially promising students 
are given encouragement by the head of the department for doing 
research work. If they develop satisfactorily as scholars, they are 
eventually granted the license to lecture. They establish them- 
selves as Privatdozenten at a university and offer lecture courses 
for which they are paid a fee by the students enrolled. However, 
with the exception of these fees, they receive no remuneration. It 
is love for a chosen task, ambition to attain scholarship, the desire 
to uphold the traditions of excellence of which all universities are 
proud, which impels this group of young scholars to pass through 
long years of struggle, sacrifice, poverty and frequently disap- 
pointment, for even their selection as Privatdozenten does not as- 
sure them of the position of professors. But at the same time it 
is this selective process which has supplied many of the great schol- 
ars in theology in the universities of Germany. Not all theological 
professors, of course, are chosen from this group. In many in- 
stances a pastor who has gained prominence as a productive scholar 
will be offered a position at a university. 


THE THEOLOGICAL STUDENT 


The theological student also comes to the university for a two- 
fold purpose, to listen to the professor as he unfolds the science of 
theology, and to do independent research work. 

Unfortunately since the World War there has been a let-down 
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in the preparatory training and the entrance requirements of the 
student of theology. Not only graduates of the Gymnasium but 
also of the Realschule are admitted to the university. This means 
that, while in the pre-war period the theological student had taken 
Greek for seven years, and Hebrew as a rule for three years be- 
fore matriculating at the university, he may at present enroll with- 
out any knowledge of Greek or Hebrew. It is true he is compelled 
to spend the first year at the university in an intensive study of 
these languages. Moreover he is required to submit to an exami- 
nation in these subjects before he is admitted as a full-fledged 
student of theology, but the fact remains that the professors of the- 
ology recognize this arrangement merely as a makeshift which of 
necessity will lower the standards of the past. 

The theological student spends eight semesters at the univer- 
sity. At the present time the crowding of young men into the 
university has resulted in serious difficulties. To accommodate 
the hundreds of students eager to hear Professor Heim of 
Tubingen loud speakers had to be installed in a lecture room oc- 
cupied by an overflow class. Professors Elert and Althaus in 
Erlangen lecture in overcrowded rooms to hundreds of students. 
Professor Deissmann admits more than two hundred students to 
seminar courses. At the same time this condition has had bene- 
ficial results, for no student dares to abuse his scholastic freedom 
by absenting himself from lectures, as his reserved seat in the lec- 
ture room will at once be taken by someone else. Very recently the 
National Socialist government, in an endeavor to correct the over- 
crowding of universities has introduced the numerus clausus, a 
rule admitting only a limited number of students. 

Just as the professor has scholastic liberty in teaching, so the 
student has scholastic liberty in learning. He may matriculate in 
as many or as few courses as he desires, he may complete his the- 
ological training in four years or in as many years as he wishes. 
He is at liberty to attend lectures or to stay away from them, al- 
though the seriousness of the times has resulted in a seriousness 
of study. He may make use of the wonderful library facilities, or 
he may read scantily. He may do a great deal of research work 
along chosen lines, or be satisfied with studies along broad general 
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lines. Roll-calls are unknown, semester examinations are not 
given, grades belong to the Gymnasium not to the university. 
This, of course, does not mean that there is not a day of reckoning, 
for the time comes when, to use the phraseology of German stu- 
dents, he must “descend” into the first and second Staatsexamen, 
written and oral examinations in all the subjects offered during his 
theological course. Neither does he have any assurance that he 
will pass, for a certain percentage of all candidates is sure to fail 
in these rigorous tests. 

The freedom of study applies also to the attendance of the 
student at universities. No synod compels him to confine his 
course to one certain school lest he forfeit support by the benefi- 
ciary committee. In fact the theological faculties favor the sys- 
tem of encouraging the student to attend a number of universities 
during his course in theology. Perhaps it is a great teacher who 
attracts him, Heim in Tubingen, Barth in Bonn, Elert and Althaus 
in Erlangen, Stange and Hirsch in Gottingen, Sommerlath in Leip- 
zig, Seeberg, Lietzmann, Deissmann in Berlin. Perhaps it is a 
theological tendency which interests him, the emphasis on Lutheran 
theology at Erlangen, dialectic theology at Bonn. Perhaps it is the 
location of the university which influences him: Erlangen, Tiibin- 
gen, Gottingen, small town universities with their Gemuetlichkeit 
and their possibility for concentration; Berlin, Leipzig, with their 
possibilities for visiting famous museums, art galleries and libra- 
ries. It is this intermingling of students, with the resultant inter- 
change of ideas and experiences, which adds a freshness and broad- 
ness to theological life in Germany, sadly lacking in our country. 
The student is not poured into the mould of one particular univer- 
sity ; he does not come forth as a Berlin, Leipzig, Erlangen alumnus 
embodying all the points of strength and weakness of a certain 
university, but he finishes his course as a theologian who has tasted 
and tested various experiences and various schools of theology. 

The fundamental principle of theological training in the uni- 
versities of Germany, namely the presentation of theology as a 
science and research work, finds an expression also in 
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The idea of assigning to one theological faculty graduate 
work, to another Foreign Missions or Home or Inner Missions, or 
linguistic work, or the training of lay workers, would be scorned 
by the universities of Germany. All schools of theology are gradu- 
ate schools, all conceive of the science of theology as a unified and 
complete system. The attraction of a certain university is not 
found in specialization in one branch of theology, but in the pres- 
ence of great and inspiring teachers. 

The accepted forms of presenting the subject matter are lec- 
tures, practical exercises and seminars. The lectures are attended 
in many instances by from two hundred to seven hundred students. 
No opportunity for discussion can possibly be given in these 
courses. The students express their approval or disapproval of the 
theories presented by the professor by stamping on the floor or 
scraping their feet on the floor. The professor who does not suc- 
ceed in presenting new theories, or at least in presenting old the- 
ories in a new light, will soon discover that he has met with the dis- 
approval of the students, for his lecture room will be empty. Since 
the student is not compelled to take certain courses in a certain 
year or at a certain university, he will crowd into the lecture rooms 
of well-known professors in one discipline and at one university, 
while he will postpone taking another course under a popular pro- 
fessor in another university at a later time. 

Practical exercises give the student the opportunity of ex- 
pressing himself. Small numbers meet, as a rule under the direc- 
tion of an assistant, to discuss questions which have been presented. 

The ideal seminar course is very limited in attendance. The 
fewer the numbers, the greater will be the value to the student. 
Admission to the seminar of a well known professor is frequently 
determined by an examination. The seminar is a severe test not 
only for the student but also for the professor. In the sessions 
of the seminar the scholarship of the man in charge is submitted to 
close scrutiny. He must be master of the entire field covered by 
the course, for the advanced student, having investigated painstak- 
ingly a limited subject, is at liberty to challenge any theories or 
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facts presented by the professor. The exchange of ideas, the broad 
scope of scholarship, the ease with which students and professors 
express their ideas scientifically in the seminars, will make a deep 
impression on any visitor who is admitted to a seminar and will 
give him the best insight into the thoroughness of theological train- 
ing in Germany. It goes without saying that no member of a 
seminar would think of absenting himself from any sessions with- 
out a valid reason. In fact admission to membership in the semi- 
nar of a well-known professor is considered a great honor. Nat- 
urally special provisions are made for the seminar meetings. Spa- 
cious rooms with highly specialized libraries are set aside for semi- 
nar purposes. In these rooms only members of the seminar are 
privileged to do their work amid surroundings which are stimulat- 
ing for specialization. Large amounts of money are spent by an 
impoverished country to place as much material as possible at the 
disposal of the research scholar in the seminar. Exchange ar- 
rangements with all the libraries of Germany make any book in any 
library available to the student. 

The curriculum itself includes the time honored divisions of 
theology. While the student is free to arrange his course, natu- 
rally there are certain limitations. He is required to spend a great 
deal of time at the beginning of his course in the study of philoso- 
phy without which theology is unthinkable. The study of exegeti- 
cal theology is emphasized as a foundation for work in other de- 
partments. A seminar course necessitates preliminary work in the 
department in which it is taken. 


SEMINARIES FOR CANDIDATES OF THEOLOGY AND THE VICARIATE 


To complete the picture of theological study in Germany, we 
must briefly refer to the connecting link between the university and 
the pastorate. Two methods are in vogue to acquaint the future 
minister of the church with the work of the pastorate and to make 
it possible for him to gain practical experience. 

The theological seminary is attended by groups of as few as 
twenty or thirty men who have completed their course in theology 
at the university and have passed their first examination. Under 
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the direction of prominent leaders of the church these men for a 
year or two study the problems of the church, are given instruction 
in practical activities, conduct regular liturgical and preaching 
services, and at the same time continue their research work. 

The vicariate places the candidate as associate pastor into a 
parish and thus makes it possible for him to become acquainted 
with all phases of the work of the church under competent leader- 
ship. 


THEOLOGICAL MOVEMENTS 


The presentation of the subject, Theological Studies in Ger- 
man Universities, would be incomplete and one-sided were we to 
outline merely the organization of the theological courses without 
completing the picture by discussing the theological movements in 
German universities. It is this phase of the subject which gives a 
richness, depth and variety to theological thinking unsurpassed in 
any other part of the world. Constantly new movements are in- 
augurated, tried and tested. Frequently merely the emphasis is 
shifted but even this shifting leads to careful discussion. This 
spirit of inquiry, of changing attitudes and new ideas affects not 
only the professor but even the student of theology. You can see 
him walking along the halls of the university building during the 
fifteen minute intermission between lectures, busily engaged in 
lunching on sandwiches, without which a German student is simply 
unthinkable, but at the same time you can hear him discussing great 
problems and movements which have arisen. This mental atti- 
tude adds a seriousness to theological students which is refreshing. 

At the present time systematic theology rules the thinking of 
German theologians. This does not only mean that systematic 
theology itself has been placed into the foreground, but rather that 
all branches of theology, in fact all theological thinking, are con- 
sidered from the dogmatic point of view. The reason for this 
astounding about-face in theology since the beginning of the cen- 
tury is not traceable to the fact that great dogmaticians have forced 
a reconsideration of systematic theology upon the thinkers of to- 
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day, but it is found in the complete collapse of all values during the 
past decades, a fact which has forced the leaders of theology with 
a mighty inner compulsion to seek for something more solid and 
satisfying than the historism, or the philologico-critical approach 
to the great questions which stir the souls of men today. The 
spiritual impoverishment, but at the same time the spiritual hunger, 
of the present generation has placed the theologian squarely before 
the problem either to find a better approach to the Word as given 
to us by the Reformation, or frankly to acknowledge the bank- 
ruptcy of theology, the inability to find a way out of the turmoil of 
the day. Karl Heim gives expression to this idea when he analyzes 
his own theological development during the past two decades in 
these words: “The changes which I experienced in these twenty 
years are a part of the search for God and for a new understanding 
of Christ which seized the youth of Germany before and after the 
outbreak of the war” (Glaube und Leben, p. 11). 

Never since the time of the Reformation has there been as 
much life in the dogmatic thinking of Germany as today. One 
needs only think of the literature along this line. A new journal of 
systematic theology, Zeitschrift fuer systematische Theologie, 
edited by C. Stange, in cooperation with P. Althaus, E. Hirsch, G. 
Wehring, since 1923, has been added to the well known Zeitschrift 
fuer Theologie und Kirche, edited by Horst Stephan in cooperation 
with K. Bornhausen, K. Heim, Th. Steinmann, and even this jour- 
nal, which was formerly of a general theological nature, has as- 
sumed a specific systematic character since 1920. The new gen- 
eral theological journals, Zwischen den Zeiten, edited by G. Merz in 
cooperation with K. Barth, F. Gogarten, E. Thurneysen since 1923, 
and Die Theologischen Blaetter, edited by K. L. Schmidt since 
1922, surprise the reader by their wealth of articles on systematic 
theology. It is simply astounding to think of the works on syste- 
matic theology which have appeared in recent times: W. Elert, 
Die Lehre des Luthertums, 1924; Die M orphologie des Luther- 
tums, 2 vols.; K. Girgensohn, Grundriss der Dogmatik, 1924; M. 
Rade, Glaubenslehre, 2 vols., 1924 and 1927; H. Stephan, Glau- 
benslehre, 1921; H. Luedemann, Dogmatik, 2 vols., 1924; R. See- 
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berg, Christliche Dogmatik, 2 vols., 1924; C. Stange, Dogmatik, 
1927; K. Barth, Die christliche Dogmatik, 1927. 


DIALECTIC THEOLOGY 


Within the field of systematic theology certain definite ten- 
dencies manifest themselves. The one movement which has called 
forth more discussion than any other, and which seems to be of 
special interest to the theologians of the United States, is the the- 
ology which is closely connected with the names of Karl Barth, F. 
Gogarten, E. Thurneysen, R. Bultmann, E. Brunner and G. Merz. 
The word “movement’’ is used advisedly in this connection for 
Barth himself constantly emphasizes the fact that he does not pre- 
sume to present to the theologians a new theology, a well-rounded 
and complete system. The theology of Barth has been compared 
to a bird in flight, to a river and, as far as the last comparison is 
concerned, we must frankly confess that it reminds us of a very 
swiftly moving river, which constantly seeks new channels. The 
theology of Barth has been characterized as a marginal note, a 
corrective or, to use the expressive term of Kierkegaard, “a little 
cinnamon,” adding spice and flavor to the theology of today. 

Yet after all it is not difficult to discern clearly defined funda- 
mental principles. Prof. Dr. Lietzmann in a conversation with 
the writer in his home referred to the following characterization of 
Barth’s theology given by a Swedish theologian: “God is every- 
thing—Man is nothing—All the rest of you are donkeys.” Per- 
haps this statement is as satisfactory as any. 

Barth’s theology is based upon the transcendence of God. God 
and the world are diametrically opposed facts. There is not merely 
a quantitative but a qualitative difference between the two. Kierke- 
gaard expresses this conception in these words: “There is a quali- 
tative difference between time and eternity. ‘God is in heaven, 
man on earth’.” This view is a radical reaction against the idea 
of the immanence of God in man. It is neo-Calvinism, carrying 
to the extreme the old Calvinistic conception, finitum non est capax 
infiniti. 

There is for man no possibility of comprehending this God. 
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“God is ever transcendent to man, new, remote, foreign, surpassing, 
never in man’s sphere, never man’s possession; whoso says God, 
says a miracle.” Gogarten expresses this idea in the words: “This 
(God) is the Unrecognized by our understanding, the Uncompre- 
hended by our concepts, the Immeasurable by our measures, the 
Ungraspable for our graspings. He is the Origin and End of all 
our knowing and conceiving, all our standards and experiences” 
(Von Glauben und Offenbarung (1923), p. 11). 

Logically this view leads the dialectic theologian to the next 
step, namely, there is no way which leads from man to God. To 
quote Barth: “He (man) relates himself in monstrous ignoring to 
distance to which it is impossible for him to relate himself, because 
God is God and would be no longer God if such self-revelation of 
man to him could take place” (Die Rémerbrief, p. 226). 

Since there is an unbridgeable gulf between man and God, 
there is only one possibility of reuniting the two; God must speak 
to man, for only God himself who is eternal truth, can speak eternal 
truth about God. It is here that the awful, awe-inspiring crisis 
confronts; it is here that the turn in the terrible malady of sin takes 
place. God comes to man through the Eternal Word, the God- 
Man, Jesus Christ, and through him he restores broken man. 

It is interesting to see Barth’s conception of faith in this con- 
nection. Faith is merely a vacuum to which God himself gives 
content. It is again the transcendent, not the immanent God who 
acts. Human feeling and human will play no part in this process. 
It is justification by works and not justification by faith if man 
goes beyond the thought: God is everything, man is nothing. And 
yet there is an appealing forcefulness in the application of the sen- 
tence of Tertullian in the theology of Barth: Credo quia absurdum. 

In developing these ideas Barth places a new emphasis upon 
the Holy Scriptures. He is perfectly willing to accept the results 
of the investigation of critical scholars. But he does not stop here. 
Mere scholarship, mere biblical criticism are of no avail when the 
soul of man comes to the great hour of crisis. In this hour God 
must speak to man. His Word, his revelation must show man the 


way. Not critical theology, but a pneumatic interpretation will re- 
veal the will of God. 
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Practically contemporaneously with dialectic theology another 
movement demanded the attention of theological students in Ger- 
man universities. The preparation for it goes back to the monu- 
mental Weimar edition of Luther’s works which made its first ap- 
pearance in 1883. It was stimulated through the discovery of new 
Luther documents, the lectures on Romans of 1515 and 1516 found 
in 1907, lectures and sermons of Luther found by Dr. G. Buch- 
wald, the lectures on Hebrews of 1517 and 1518, edited by Hirsch 
and Rickert. 

The real beginning of the movement dates back to the early 
years of our century. K. Holl in his address, Was hat die Recht- 
fertigungslehre dem modernen Menschen zu sagen? calls attention 
again to the idea of justification by faith, which he characterizes 
as the evangelium eternum. C. Stange presents to the church 
careful studies of the theology of Luther, published in Studien zur 
Theologie Luthers, Vol. I, 1928. Heinrich Boehmer directs at- 
tention to the Young Luther. Reinhold Seeberg in his History of 
Doctrine, Vol. IV, interprets Luther. Werner Elert in his Mor- 
pholegie des Luthertums, which Dr. Julius Richter in a conversa- 
tion with the writer characterized as the beginning of a new Erlan- 
gen theology, gives a comprehensive view of the ideas of Luther. 
Paul Althaus and many others are indefatigable in their research 
work on the theology of Luther. The Luthergesellschaft in its 
quarterly publication and its annual volume presents new studies 
and throws new light on many phases of the life and work of the 
reformer. 

In considering the Back to Luther movement the fact should 
be emphasized that it did not have its origin in opposition to dialec- 
tic theology, although of necessity there is an evaluation of the the- 
ology of Barth and his followers whenever the two tendencies meet. 
Like dialectic theology the Back to Luther movement is the out- 
right of the needs of the times. In fact we might characterize it 
as a Back to God movement, back to a soul-satisfying relationship 
between God and man, back to a faith built upon eternal realities, a 
faith which is able to give eternal peace. 
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As similar as this movement within the Lutheran church may 
seem to be to the Barthian theology, yet after all there is a funda- 
mental and far reaching difference between the two. Prof. Paul 
Althaus was right when, in discussing this question with the writer, 
he made the remark: “Those who took part in the revival of Luther 
study did not feel any need for dialectic theology.” 

The Back to Luther movement also emphasizes the transcend- 
ence of God. It places before us in all its solemnity the Godhead 
of God. Yet at this very point a difference in this conception man- 
ifests itself. An overemphasis of the objective pole of religious 
knowledge is carefully avoided. Of course it is true, God is in 
heaven, man is on earth. But we must not forget that this earth 
is the creation of God, dependent on him, declaring his glory. 
Moreover we must ever be mindful of the fact that God places justi- 
fied man into this world as a new creation. The grace of God and 
the union of man with God are facts in the world, no less than sin 
and separation from God. It is faith which connects God in 
heaven and man on earth. Opposed to, and superior to, the Cal- 
vinistic statement: Finitum non est capax infiniti, stands the chal- 
lenging Lutheran conception: Finitum capax est infiniti. The Lu- 
theran movement builds its system of the approach of God to man 
upon the fact of justification by faith through Jesus Christ, the 
God-Man, instead of fixing a gulf between God and man through 
the fundamental idea of the transcendence of an incomprehensible 
God. 

There is something overwhelming in the presentation of this 
theology in German universities. Four factors are outstanding: 
1) Theology which has seen the complete collapse of everything 
temporal in recent times, including the vaunted greatness of man, 
has gained courage to remind man of today of his spiritual bank- 
ruptcy, his spiritual littleness. 2) As the opposite to the littleness 
of man theology paints the picture of the greatness of the living 
God. 3) Theology emphasizes the inability of natural man to ap- 
proach God. De servo arbitrio is a much read writing in these 
days. The predestinarian “ubi et quando Deo visum est” is reiter- 
ated time and again. 4) Theology bears an eschatological charac- 
ter—our life must be lived with a view to other-worldliness. 
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The effect of these two great movements upon German the- 
ology is astounding. The new emphasis in systematic theology has 
changed the teaching of all the other branches of the science of the- 
ology. Exegetical theology still spends a part of its time in criti- 
cal investigation. A large volume on the one word Skandalon by 
Dr. Staehlin is not an exception. But the dry bones of historians 
and grammatico-philological research have been clothed over with 
flesh and blood, and the Spirit of the living God has been breathed 
into them. The great question of Scripture interpretation today 
is the crisis of the soul, the demand put before the soul to come to 
a decision in the presence of the revelation of God. The Bible has 
been placed into the foreground. The words of Karl Barth apply 
to the entire tendency in modern Germany: “We do not seek God 
anywhere else than in His Word, we do not think of Him save with 
His Word, we speak nothing of Him save through His Word.” 
Thus it is that the new theological movements in Germany have 
sounded the death knell of vulgar rationalism. 

Even practical theology has been deeply affected by these 
movements. Present day preaching places man into the presence 
of God and allows God to present to him eternal verities. Barth 
as a young pastor asked the agonizing question: “What shall I 
preach?” And the old theology gave no answer. He did find an 
answer when he learned to listen to God as He spoke to him, in- 
stead of attempting to give utterance to his thoughts about God. 
The worship of the congregation brings out the same idea. It is 
God who is speaking to his people in the entire liturgy. The words 
of Gerhard Tersteegen express the idea of worship in the theology 
of Germany today: 


God Himself is present: 
Let us now adore Him, 

And with awe appear before Him. 
God is in His temple— 

All within keep silence, 

Prostrate lie with deepest reverence. 
Him alone 
God we own, 

Him our God and Saviour ; 

Praise His Name forever. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF KARL HEIM 


Two other movements in the theological life of the German 
universities deserve brief mention. During the nineteenth century 
theology was tolerated in the universities of Germany as one sub- 
ject alongside of others. The suggestion was constantly made to 
assign to theology the field of religious philosophy, so that the the- 
ologian would regard it as his task to investigate all religious phe- 
nomena and would leave it to the individual to decide for or against 
any of these phenomena. It is the merit of Karl Heim to empha- 
size an altogether different conception. Boldly he uttered the 
words: “The realization is coming to life that religion is not a spe- 
cial field alongside of other fields, a function of the Spirit alongside 
of other functions, a room alongside of other rooms, but that it is 
the last and most important dimension which contains everything 
we think, observe and do” (Die neue Welt Gottes, 1928, p. 11). In 
another place he uses this picture: “The leaves of the water lily 
rest separated from one another upon the face of the water; but 
down in the depths the stems are united in one root” (zbid., p. 5). 
The root which unites all facts of life is religion. In opposition to 
the materialistic-mechanistic conception of the world he develops 
the idea that religion is the essence of our entire existence. All 
phases of life, whether we call them science, or culture, or morality, 
or politics, or commerce are bound together and are given their true 
significance through religion. 

The problem of problems as Heim conceives it is this, Are we 
willing to allow natural reason to interpret the world in its entirety, 
or are we ready to accomplish this task through our faith in the 
revelation of God? Heim demands the latter. He opposes the 
view that the question with regard to God concerns only certain 
people who have had a certain experience in their lives, while it 
does not touch others who have not had this experience. The en- 
tire world with all its phenomena can, and must be, interpreted 
through God. “I proceed from the supposition,” he says, “that 
we cannot possibly speak of the spirit of the times (time and eter- 
nity), nor of the relation between spirit and body (the question of 
miraculous healing), nor of any other question, without being led 
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from all directions to the question with regard to God—the last 
question, the question which must decide all other questions’’ (op. 
cit.,p. 11). Heim reverses the conception of the past. Theology 
is not something that must merely be tolerated. Far from it! It 
is rather the determining factor in all other sciences, the one fac- 
tor which gives them true life and true significance. 


THE QUESTION OF THE STAATSKIRCHE 


The most modern, and perhaps the most baffling, theological 
problem belongs into the field of practical theology, although in the 
consideration of this problem also systematic theology plays an im- 
portant part. It is the question of state and church brought up 
through the ascendency of the National-Socialist party. It was 
the privilege of the writer to listen for two hours to Adolf Hitler 
in the city of Erlangen. In the course of his remarks Hitler de- 
veloped the idea of a Germany united and unified in all its parts. 
One of the principles upon which a united Germany in his opinion 
was to be established was religion. A true German without re- 
ligion, he declared, is unthinkable. Emphatically he stated that, 
if his party should come into power, the demands of religion would 
be safeguarded and enforced. 

This address was delivered in 1932. Since this time Na- 
tional-Socialism has succeded in welding together into a political 
unity the German nation which since the war had been divided into 
innumerable factions. The enthusiasm engendered by this move- 
ment has sought an outlet in the desire to have a united church as 
a part of the united Germany. Three reasons for this desire were 
given: 1) The wish of the government to deal with one central 
spiritual authority instead of dealing with twenty-eight sectional 
ecclesiastical bodies (Landeskirchen) ; 2) the need of Protestant- 
ism to have a central representative body which will be able to act 
quickly and effectively ; 3) the recognition of the fact that union of 
all Protestant churches in Germany would have come, even if Na- 
tional-Socialism had not arisen. 

The theological faculties of the universities played an im- 
portant part in the solution of this problem. Professor Dr. Fezer 
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of the University of Tiibingen was appointed by President von 
Hindenburg as the representative of all theological faculties in Ger- 
many. | 
At the present time the German Evangelical Church is an ac- 
complished fact. An overwhelming majority of approximately 20,- 
000,000 voters who went to the polls declared themselves in favor 
of the program outlined by the so-called German Christians, the 
followers of Hitler within the church. Dr. Ludwig Miller, an 
ardent National-Socialist, has become the bishop of the Protestant 
churches of Germany. In the preamble of the constitution the new 
church declares: “In the hour in which God allows the German 
people to experience a great historical change, the German evangeli- 
cal churches unite into one as a continuation and completion of the 
union which was commenced by the evangelical church alliance 
(Evangelischer Kirchenbund ).” 

It is true, the new church declares emphatically its acceptance 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ, it guarantees to the different branches 
of the church their own confessions and order of service, it empha- 
sizes the duty of doing foreign mission work. But after all the 
new church enters into a dangerously close alliance with the state. 
Not only is the church recognized by the state, but the state has the 
right to compel the different provincial authorities to place the 
church upon the budget of the province. It is only natural that the 
solution of all these problems affects professors and students of 
theology alike. 

Let me, in just a sentence, sum up the subject assigned to me. 
It is the spirit of scholarship in the theological faculties of German 
universities, together with the freshness and enthusiasm which 
come from the discussion of different theological movements and 
tendencies, which makes the study of theology in German univer- 
sities interesting and profitable. 


WHITHER WORSHIP? 


GEORGE R. SELTZER 
Hartford, Connecticut 


QO" all its manifold activities, none is more typical of the church’s 

life than its worship. Nor is there any other activity of which 
it may be said that the church has a “monopoly” in the life of the 
community and of society. It is increasingly true in our own time 
that other societies and organizations have as their work those 
activities which were formerly largely restricted to the church, and 
which are still performed by her: teaching, advising, helping, heal- 
ing, men and women. But it is only the church which is solicitous 
for the public worship of God, and it is only the church which has 
worship as its distinctive mark and sign. 

But worship is not only significant in the life of the church as 
a corporate society. It is perhaps even more important in the life 
of the individual believer. For worship is basic in our religious 
experience, and has actual priority over many of the other facts 
of our religious life. For example, we are worshippers before we 
are church members, communicants church workers, theologians, 
servants of the church. It is moreover, in his public worship that 
the individual believer comes to the fullest appropriation of the 
Means of Grace. 

Two main types of worship have obtained in the past, and 
continue in the present, both within and without our church. The 
first is historical, traditional, liturgical, formal, and classical in its 
nature. These adjectives might also be applied to the structure, 
content, and form of expression characteristic of this type of wor- 
ship. This sort of worship seeks to conserve and reclaim all that 
is best in the history of worship in the church; services, prayers, 
music, architecture, as well as the furniture and appointments of 
worship. 

The other kind of worship is simple, intimate, free in forms 
of expression, and frequently plebeian in taste and unmindful of 
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that which has gone before in the history of the church. Essen- 
tially it is the worship of the conventicle, of the small group that 
either does not care for or simply despises what seems to it, rightly 
or wrongly, affectation and insincerity in praise and prayer. 

Today both types of worship have their protagonists, and fre- 
quently they neither understand nor tolerate each other. Yet, in 
a certain sense, each type is complementary to the other, and there 
should be place for each in the ecclesiastical household. Indeed, 
in each congregation, there may be a place for the formal and 
liturgical, and for the free and simple, types of worship, as we 
shall see hereafter. 


I 
GERMAN WORSHIP 


In looking about the world of worship our view is turned first 
to Germany. During the nineteenth century there was a great 
revival of interest in the historical aspects of worship in that 
country. In this revival were published many of the monuments 
of Christian worship, and great names began to appear.» We are 
still indebted to the scholars and churchmen of this period for the 
knowledge of historical worship which they made available. The 
more recent developments in Germany and elsewhere depend 
largely on these pioneer researchers. The statement may also be 
ventured that these primary studies will continue to have more 
lasting worth than some of the superstructures reared on their 
foundations. 


WORSHIP AND ART 


The liturgical movements of the last forty years in Germany 


1 H. A. Daniel, with his Codex Liturgicus (1847-53) and his Thesaurus Hymnol- 
ogicus (1841-56) ; Theodosius Harnack’s Die Christliche Gemeinde-gottesdienst im apos- 
tolischen u. altkath. Zeitalter; Th. Kliefoth’s Liturgische Abhandlungen (1854—) ; Aem. 
Julius Richter’s Die Ev. Chorordnungen des XVI Jahrh. (1846) ; and Schoeberlein’s 
Schatz des liturgischen Chor- u. Gemeindegesangs (1865) are some of the outstanding 
names. With them might be included, Ranke, Héfling, Wasserschleben, H. Alt, Sehling, 


A. F. C. Vilmar, Loehe, E. Chr. Achelis, J. W. Lyra, and, in the end of the century, Riet- 
schel and R. von Liliencron. 
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have at last been classified, and it is possible to distinguish four 
principal groups.” Just before the end of the nineteenth century 
(1896) Friedrich Spitta and J. Smend founded the Monatschrift 
fur Gottesdienst und Kirchliche Kunst. Their aim was to raise 
the tone of church life by attention to matters of taste and art. 
Otto Dietz has characterized this movement as follows: 


The ‘older’ liturgical movement from Spitta and Smend to Niebergall and 
his followers embodied the rationalistic-idealistic endeavor for “die schone 
Form” in the evangelical services on the background of Schleiermacher’s the- 
ology and the “kulturprotestantischer Frémmigkeit”.? There was also a 
recognition of the mystical element in Morship.t The endeavors of Spitta and 
Smend were carried forward by Altmann, Arper and Zillessen, and Nieber- 
gall. In them the rationalistic and ethical characteristics of the services were 
brought to thematic expression. The language of prayer was freed from 
the liturgical tradition, and “the heilsgeschichtliche Indikative” receded before 
the ethical imperative.® 


Among the recent productions belonging to this part of the 
movement in Germany are the “services” prepared for special cele- 
brations of German poets in Die Liturgische Blatter,® such as the 
“Arndt-Abendgottesdienst’’, “Ein Matth. Claudius Gedenckgottes- 
dienst’’, “Eine Eichendorff-Abendfeier”, “Eine Goethe-Morgen- 
feier”, etc. In such services the words of the poet himself are used 
where possible in the prayers, sentences, and responses. The cli- 
max of thematic quality is reached in the “clear-dramatic”’ type of 
service arranged by P. Classen, called “a miners’ service in the 
coal district”. The rubrics for this amazing service call for deco- 
rations in the shape of miners’ tools, apparatus, and products; 
while the language of the service is taken from the miners’ own 


2 Otto Dietz, Die Liturgische Bewegung der Gegenwart im Lichte der Theologie Lu- 
thers: Vortrag auf der Bayerischen Pastoralkonferenz in Niirnberg und vor der Theol. 
Fachschaft der Universitit Erlangen 1931. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1932. 

3 Op. cit., p. 3, thesis 1. 

4 See Smend’s words: “Through a fateful mistaking of the mystical element . . . the 
cuitus has been made into a school-room”’, Spitta, Zur Reform des evangelischen Kultus, 
S. 86, quoted by Dietz page 7. 

5 Dietz, p. 8. Cf. also the Evangelisches Kirchenbuch of Arper u. Zillessen. 

6 Liturgische Blatter yon Otto, Mensching, u. Wallau herausgegeben. 1. Reihe, 7. 
Heft, Gotha. Quoted by Dietz pp. 9, 10. 
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vocabulary. As one reads the rubrics and suggested devotions he 
wonders whether the poor miners desire the introduction of the 
tools of their craft into a religious service, and whether they do 
not come to worship with other expectations, than the reminder of 
their toil. Fortunately these services are neither widespread nor 
very representative. 


RUDOLF OTTO 


The work of Rudolf Otto marks the second stage of the mod- 
ern liturgical movement in Germany. Otto attracted a great deal 
of attention in 1917 with the exposition of his principles of divine 
worship in the book, Das Heilige. Since then he has continued 
this work with the publication of forms of service, responses, musi- 
cal settings of liturgical forms, and the further development of his 
ideas. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of Otto’s service is 
the “moment of silence’’, or, ‘the service of silence”. It is the time 
of solemn contemplation and adoration, in which the believer wor- 
ships the Divinity. It is the reaching out of the soul towards the 
mysterious Presence, the apprehension of “The Holy” itself. It 
is in the moment of “Holy Silence” that the service reaches its 
summit. Nor is this moment confined altogether to the eucharis- 
tic service. Otto has devised a service which embodies the ele- 
ments of the communion but which omits the act itself. 

In his forms of worship Otto has made use of a great many 
“liturgical fragments” which come out of the history of the church. 
At first glance many of these forms appear to be used in their his- 
toric sense. However we find that they are adapted to fit Otto’s 
ideas of divine service, and are used to lead up to the great moment 
“of the coming of the Lord and the Kingdom’, the moment of 
silent adoration. Hymn, response, prayer, sermon, and “celebra- 
tion’”’: all are designed to lead up to the ‘“‘mystical experience of the 
divinity” in the second “high point” of the service. 

Otto’s description of the second part of the service helps one 
understand his method and technique. He says: 


The adoration begins with an eager expectancy of the spirit: with the 
singing of the Preface and Sanctus the spirit rises and expands temporarily, 
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the chanted prayer yields to the spoken; petition, intercession, thanksgiving, 
and the manifold (das Mannigfaltige) rule for a while. But now the line 
rises steeply uphill, the manifold subsides, the prayer ends in pure adoration, 
and the spirit collects itself in summoned power to the Ectene, i. e., to an ap- 
peal with earnestness, to the sacramental epiclesis, i. e., to the prayer of conse- 
cration for the coming and nearness of the Eternal in this place and at this 
moment. The divine answer follows, “Draw nigh to Me, and I will draw 
nigh to you”; and the announcement, “The Lord is in His holy temple, let all 
the earth keep silence before Him’. The congregation kneels down, and 
complete silence reigns, until the prayer-bell strikes three times three strokes. 
Such silence is accomplished with the cessation of every external word and 
all external attention but for the unpracticed, yet with inner speech as the 
prayer of self-resignation to the Present (One, God). But gradually the 
exercise in silence increases. To the outer silence then comes the inner, the 
complete Sabbath and stillness of the soul and all its powers; the peaceful 
sinking into the eternal foundation, the great miracle of union itself. When 
the prayer-bell has sounded for the last time, the congregation rises, and in 
the full Presence of God it now presents, all at once, its holiest sacrifices: the 
praying of the Paternoster. The minister sings it and the congregation closes 
it with the ascription of praise, and with the chanting of, “I have seen Thy 
throne, O Lord, from afar”. With this the sacrament comes to an end, and 
the whole service now closes quickly and briefly with postcommunion, Bene- 
dicamus, and blessing, and a closing hymn of the congregation." 


Otto has prepared other services which set forth his ideas, in 
his Zur Erneuerung und Ausgestaltung des Gottesdienstes (1925) 
and in his Religious Essays (1931). In these books he has done 
a great deal of work in the method and technique of public worship. 
Many of his recommendations with reference to church song, the 
congregational character of public worship, the arrangement of 
the furniture of worship, and the use of assistant clergy or laymen 
in the services, are sound, and based upon good historical and litur- 
gical principles. The use of the “service of silence” is evident in 
nearly all of his services. 

The method which he uses, however, in arriving at the sense 
of the divine Presence, does not commend itself to us. Instead 
of that which is truly sacramental and objective, he would give us 
the psychological and psychagogic. Now it is true that the ancient 
service of the church does meet the needs of the mind and spirit of 


7 R. Otto, Das Heilige, S. 245 ff., 7. Aufl., 1922 ,quoted by Dietz, pp. 13, 14. 
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man, and that in a wonderful way. But this is true not because 
the services were originally planned with a certain psychological 
end in view; the reason is to be discovered in the real Spirit of God 
working in the hearts of devout men and women who were utterly 
dedicated to Jesus Christ, and who found the source of their prayer 
and praise in the Word of God. 

The more frequently one comes back to Otto, the more one is 
amazed at his profound learning; but the more too is he offended 
by the uses to which that learning is put, and the less real satisfac- 
tion does he derive from a perusal of the services which Otto sets 
before him. Otto is not by any means to be dismissed lightly; he 
is truly artistic, he has deep understanding of the human spirit; 
his work has every mark of earnestness and sincerity. But one 
can not avoid the conclusion that in a service such as the one de- 
scribed there is more of the human spirit than of the divine; the 
more does one return home with the thought that God can not be 
evoked by methods of divination or of conscious suggestion. The 
true vitality and reality in divine service are not to be found in 
perfection of human method, whether of external arrangement or 
of psychological disposition; they can only be discovered in the real 
Presence of the True God: that Presence which the Spirit of God 
makes known to us through the means of grace. Otto’s services 
have that perfection of detail which is common to the many pro- 
gramme-services which have been published. But neither perfec- 
tion of design nor of detail can make up for a lack of that which is 
objective and true, which is the vital nerve of all our worship. 
From the Lutheran standpoint one comes to a new realization of 
the truth of the statement that in The Service God comes to man, 
and that man can not come to God unless he is aided by God him- 
self. In Otto’s service one is quite overwhelmed by the sense of 
man going to God ; there is little impression that God comes to man, 
with his grace and gifts. The Lutheran standard of criticism 
gains new power when applied to services like these. 

In the work of Otto and his colabourers, Gustav Mensching 
and W. Knevels, one is brought into contact with elements of 
great originality. It is possible simply to mention them here. In 
the Chorgebete fiir Kirche, Schule, und Hausandacht of Mensch- 
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ing and Ott there are, for example: peculiarly arranged Psalms; 
sentences and responses from the New Testament; St. Francis’ 
Canticle to the Sun; a Christmas poem of Herder; an Advent poem 
by Frommel; for a “Maundy-Thursday Litany” there is recom- 
mended the folksong, “Als Jesus von seiner Mutter ging’. The 
most curious of all these compositions is a “Neues Te Deum’, a 
poem by R. Heinecke, based on the old metrical version, ‘Grosser 
Gott, wir loben dich”: 


Groszer Gott, wir loben Dich, 

Beugen uns vor deinem Walten: 
Wundersam entschleiert sich, 

Wie du alles willst gestalten. . . usw.® 


In the “Book of the Fathers” edited by Otto and others’ one 
finds these names in the list of memorial days: Oetinger, Ecke- 
hardt, Otfried, Arnold, Tauler, Kant, Tersteegen, Th. M. Hahn, 
Seuse, J. M. Hahn, Joh. Christoph Blumhardt, Bohme, Holderlin, 
Bengel, Herder, Brenz, Claudius, Goethe, Fichte, Susanna von 
Klettenberg, Pestalozzi, Schiller, Jean Paul, Fechner, Harms, 
Luther, Der Frankfurter, and Schleiermacher. The list speaks 
for itself. 


THE HIGH CHURCH UNION 


The third German movement which attracts our attention is 
that which is led by the “High Church Union”. It had its incep- 
tion just one year after the publication of Otto’s Das Heilige in 
1918. It is, however, quite independent of the former movement. 
Among the aims of this Union are a restoration of the episcopate, 
less emphasis on the sermon, greater attention to the meaning of 
the sacraments and their objective character—the indispensable 
supposition is their performance, or accomplishment, according to 
the churchly Orders—and a richer liturgical form for the services.” 


8 Otto-Mensching, Chorgebete, S. 81, quoted by Dietz, page 16. 

9 Buch der Vater. Unter Mitarbeit von H. Faber, W. Lehman, R. Otto, herausge- 
geben von W. Knevels. I Band, Leipzig, 1929. Cf. Dietz, page 16. 

10 Dietz, page 17. 
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Among the leaders in this movement are Friederich Heiler and 
Prof. Alfred v. Martin of Munich. The leading idea of the 
Union was “evangelical catholicity”, to which expression was given 
by Heiler in his Das Wesen des Kathohizismus.” 

In 1924 there arose the “High-church-ecumenical Alliance” 
which had as its organ the short-lived Una Sancta. This associ- 
ation announced its purpose as “the building of the kingdom of God 
on earth in cooperation with all Christians, whom the same zeal for 
‘One holy catholic and apostolic church’ impels to united labour”. 
“The common ground for such work is in the old undivided 
church’’.’®? The features of the “old undivided church” which the 
Alliance sought to restore were: 1) the restoration of the authority 
given by Christ to the holy office of the church and the episcopal 
constitution with apostolic succession; 2) the recognition of the 
objective character of the holy sacraments and careful education 
looking towards their salutary use; 3) the restoration of the ancient 
liturgy of the church, especially of the holy Eucharist as the head 
and crown of the Christian cultus; 4) the renewal of the churchly 
custom in connection with the times of the Church Year; 5) the 
revival of the monastic vocation with the inclusion of the lay- 
orders which were of later development, and the cultivation of 
spiritual exercises.” 

The members of this “Alliance” were fired with the vain hope 
of cooperation with the Roman church. In the publication of the 
symposium, Luther in Oekumenischer Sicht (Stuttgart 1929), 
there was actual cooperation, but it was the end as well as the be- 
ginning of it. The disillusion was the sign for the “Alliance” to 
close its ranks with the “Union”. The magazine Die Hochkirche 
continues to function as the organ of the united groups. 

The essential quality of the type of service developed by the 
High-Church Union has been indicated by a participant: “It is the 
adoration of Christ Who is present; the real Presence is brought 
about through the High Mass as the high-churchmen call the 
Lord’s Supper; through the Eucharist, as they also say; through 


11 Munich, 1920. Zeitschrift, Die Hochkirche. 
12 Dietz, page 19. 
13 Cf. Dietz, p. 19. 
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the Sacrifice, as is frequently declared with emphasis”. The 
phrase, ex opere operato, actually found a place in the now (moder- 
ately) famous theses published in 1917 by P. Hansen of Kropp.” 

Along with the revival of many of the features of the old 
liturgical texts has come the restoration of many of the adjuncts 
of ceremony and ornament in the modern German “high-church” 
movement. For the hitherto universally prevalent black “‘talar’’ 
have been substituted vestments of one sort or another; in places 
the stole and surplice or alb are used; in others the chasuble has 
been restored to the communion service. We read that “At a 
service in Chemnitz the liturgist officiated in an alb (or surplice?— 
“in weiszem Chorrock”’) and white chasuble embroidered in gold; 
the deacon who assisted him wore alb and stole; two large, and two 
small, choir boys wore red cassocks with capes, and cottas’’.** The 
writers interested in the movement have made the most of features 
like the use of incense in the service, and have given it a symbolical 
interpretation. 

For all these features of the churchly revival Oskar Joh. Mehl 
has given an apology which deserves our attention. He says, 


Every medium (or means) which makes the high-service (Hochamt) 
solemn and splendid is permitted. For the liturgy is a “sacred performance” 
(heiliges Spiel), a “court ceremony”, a “ceremony before the divine King”, 
“a noble display of the congregation before the countenance of God” (lieb- 
liche Parade der Gemeinde vor Gottes Angesicht). Since worship is ad- 
dressed to the exalted and not to the humiliated Lord, since it concerns the 
King of all Angels in heaven, so should everything in it be of royal worth, 
royal splendor, and royal proportion.** 


THE BERNEUCHENER CONFERENCE 


A fourth movement in present German church life should have 
at least passing mention. Its work is being done under the title, 
“The Berneuchener Conference”. The charter of this movement 


14 Cf. Martin Schian, Die Reform des Gottesdienstes und die Hochkirchliche Bewe- 
gung (Giessen 1922); also, Dietz, p. 22. Hansen’s Theses were published in the first 
number of Una Sancta (Heft 1, January 1925, pages 10, 11), where a selection is given. 

15 Schian, S. 6; quoted by Dietz, p. 23. 

16 Das Liturgische Verhalten, (Gottingen 1927), S. 51; quoted by Dietz, p. 23. 
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is known as The Berneuchener Book." The Book sets for its 
task the analysis of the church’s failings and a prescription for the 
church’s ills. The church is indicted because: in the church the 
Word of God is bound to the Bible, and is betrayed to empirical 
greatness; the “Word of God” is now only a name for a cause, not 
the name for the reality which concerns, engages, and moves man 
in his whole being; the second failing is the imprisonment of the 
free grace of God in the scheme of the church’s teaching on the 
ordo salutis, as if she had the divine plan of salvation in her hand; 
and third, the church has forgotten that the Word of the Cross is 
a word of judgment upon the whole world, and on the church her- 
self—there is a need for repentance, by which the church may per- 
ceive above all things that she hides the eternal hope of the world 
under final greatness (the greatness of the church in our time?).* 

It is the hope of this movement that the church will announce 
to the world the judgment and promise of God with the power of 
the knowledge of her faith, with the power of her confession, and 
with the parable of her deeds. The second part of The Berneuche- 
ner Book essays to give the method of this announcement. Faith 
must speak out as evangelical knowledge that it can have God on 
earth never and nowhere else than in similitude or likeness. Every- 
thing in the world is a veil of the eternal. There is therefore a 
symbolical treatment of the postures and attitudes used in worship, 
and of habits in life. 

Accompanying this symbolical treatment of worship and life 
there is a complementary spiritualizing of the natural life.® 
“Through such dedication the evangelical worship will make the 
Word of God concrete for every stratum of life’’, is the claim made 
for this method. In the light of this spiritualizing interpretation 
the movement asks for “a churchly consecration for maternity, for 
the vocation of parenthood, for the time of maturity and old age”.” 
By way of criticism Dietz writes, “I can not forbear: I find in the 


17 Das Berneuchener Buch. Vom Anspruch des Evangeliums auf die Kirchen der 
Reformation. Herausg. von der Berneuchener Konferenz, Hamburg 1926. 

18 Analysis from Dietz, pp. 25 f. 

19 Dietz, p. 28; The Berneuchener Book, page 119. 

20 Dietz, pp. 28, 29. 
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Berneuchener order for the Lord’s Supper nothing more than a 
symbolic act which glorifies the earthly . . . for surely the Sacra- 
ment is more than the bringing of sacrifice by men’. This move- 
ment bears some resemblance to certain spiritualizing movements 
of the sixteenth century, which were impatient with what they 
called the “‘literalism” of the Lutheran Reformers, for whom the 
Word of God in the Scriptures had more than a symbolical mean- 
ing. 

The foregoing groups do not include every movement in pres- 
ent day Germany. There are, for example, revivals such as that 
of the Tertiaries of St. Francis, a lay order begun under the 
auspices of the high-church movement; the spread of the “New- 
apostolic” church, a German version of Irvingism, which has a rich 
liturgy and ceremonial; and the thematic type of service as found 
in Hamburg.” Most of the newer developments in Germany have 
a very limited influence, and have not affected the life of the 
churches to any marked degree. This should be borne in mind in 
any consideration of recent trends there. 


II 
SWEDEN, GREAT BRITAIN, AMERICA 


If we pass to other countries we see that liturgical interest is 
not confined to Germany. In Sweden an association of parish 
priests has begun what is called the “Brotherhood of the Apostolic 
- Confession”. One of its chief features is the revival of the prayer 
life of the church, using a kind of breviary for the expression of 
that life. In Denmark the preacher Fibiger has advanced the 
cause of churchliness in service and service appointments; this 
work has been projected to our own country, where we see it re- 
flected in the developments at the Eben-ezer Motherhouse and 
Hospital in Brush, Colorado. 

In England, the work of the Anglo-catholic party is no new 
story. It has continued with its very extreme work. This year 
marks the one-hundredth anniversary of the beginning of the 
Oxford movement. An index to the advance which has been made 


21 As in the Hauptkirche St. Petri, Hamburg. 
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along liturgical lines, especially in externals, may be found by com- 
paring certain known appointments and customs in St. Mary’s, 
Littlemore, in 1845, with the appointments and customs in Anglli- 
can churches today: in 1845 John Henry Newman still wore the 
cassock and gown for preaching, and there was not so much as a 
Cross on the altar; which is a far cry to appointments in English 
churches at the present time. Alongside the work of the Anglo- 
catholics was that done by Dr. Orchard, who has recently made 
his submission to Rome, and who has just published his Apologia 
pro vita sua under the title, From Faith to Faith. With his pas- 
sage the liturgical movement on the Independent side of the house 
seems near collapse. 

But the tendencies toward the restoration of liturgical worship 
are not confined to Lutheran countries and England. Even in 
Switzerland and Scotland there are new studies of the sources of 
the worship life of the church, and new attempts at liturgical re- 
form. In Switzerland a series of services for the Reformed 
churches has been in process of publication by R. Paquier of Lau- 
sanne, and others. In Scotland a critical edition of John Knox’s 
Genevan Service Book of 1555, and a complete study of the Scotch 
church’s practices in worship have taken their places with the best 
results in this field of investigation. The findings of modern 
Scotch scholars are very illuminating when compared with the 
practices of the Scotch churches. The eucharistic theory and 
practice of Calvin, for example, would be a “rock of offense” to 
many of his own followers, and to some Lutherans, for that mat- 
tere 

Coming back to our own country we may observe signs of in- 
terest in public worship not only in our own household, but also in 
the non-Lutheran denominations. The progress which has been 
made among the latter is very impressive, when one considers that 
a few years ago our separated brethren were oblivious to the im- 
portance of worship in the life of the church. Signs of the times 
may be read in events all around us. Baptists and Methodists are 
erecting churches which might be used for the celebration of Mass. 
Books of worship and devotion come from the press in increasing 
numbers among these friends. Some have gone so far as to in- 
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troduce the use of gowns and vestments in the conduct of the serv- 
ices; there is a Baptist church which has recently installed an altar 
with cross and candles, and has vested its choir in red cassocks and 
surplices. When one reflects that the Baptists are the most icon- 
oclastic of all the Protestant groups, there is reason enough for 
surprise. One suspects that in a good many cases the use of these 
churchly features is largely a matter of good taste, or of aesthetic 
point of view, or of seasonal change. The zeal with which these 
people have adopted “candle-light services”, and “worship serv- 
ices’, and responsive readings, and read prayers, is enough to make 
the fathers wonder what has happened to their children. 

The path of liturgical enrichment, in our church in America, 
begins with the Church Book, which preceded the Common Service 
of 1888. The second high point in this special history is the pub- 
lication of the Common Service Book of 1917. Around these 
major events cluster a number of efforts, by individuals and groups, 
in the interests of liturgical reform and improvement: the work 
of the Lutheran Liturgical Association; the publication of the 
Church Book with Music (by Mrs. Spaeth) ; the series of service 
books issued by Reed and Archer; the work of Dr. J. F. Ohl in the 
field of service music and hymnology; the work of Drs. Seiss, 
Spaeth, Horn, Wenner, and others. All of these labors have been 
productive of good in the church. But there are still large areas 
in the church which have not yet appropriated the liturgical ma- 
terials made available by them. 

In more recent years the earlier work has been enlarged and 
carried forward. In the sphere of studies in the service, churchly 
appointments, the propers and collects, no one has done more than 
Dr. Strodach. The musical accompaniment of The Service has 
been enriched by Dr. H. Alexander Matthews’ settings of the 
Introits and Graduals. There are also the splendid settings of the 
Responsories by Max Reger, which, unfortunately, have enjoyed 
little use. 

Among those who are “doers of the word” are pastors and 
groups of churches in different sections of the country which have 
made liturgical revival an important item in their programme of 
work. The latest newcomer among these groups is a Philadelphia 
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society which has made the development of worship its special con- 
cern. 

Even the Missouri synod has been affected by the trend. Par- 
alleling the Philadelphia society, and antedating it by a short time, 
is a group which has its headquarters in Hoboken. In the Mis- 
souri synod the Rev. F. R. Webber of Cleveland is one of the lead- 
ing authorities on liturgy and architecture. He is the editor of a 
valuable department, “The Fine Arts in the Service of the 
Church”, in The American Lutheran. Besides interest in the the- 
ory of worship, increased activity along practical lines has been 
noted in the Middle West. As far as the observation of the writer 
goes, the Missouri synod has a long way to travel before it begins 
to approximate the general development in our own household in 
the sphere of worship. . 


III 
LIBERALIZING MOVEMENTS 


To describe fully the path of development in worship account 
must be taken of the movements to liberalize the services in the 
liturgical churches. Such a description is the necessary supple- 
ment to the chronicle of the attempts at liturgical enrichment. 


ANGLICAN 


In the churches of the Anglican communion considerable 
liberty is given in the use of the prayer-book services. This is 
especially true of the “choir offices” of Morning and Evening 
Prayer. The “Proposed (Anglican) Book’ of 1928 was as note- 
worthy for the freedom allowed in certain points as it was for the 
rigidity and “high” qualities in others. At the “conclusion of 
Morning or Evening Prayer, or of any Service contained in this 
Book” the Minister was at liberty to “offer prayer in his own 


9) 22 


words’.* “The principal feature” of this Book 


was the permissive use of a considerable number of variations. Certain of 
these were revolutionary. By its provision of a table of Psalms for all Sun- 


22 Liturgy and Worship: a Companion to the Prayer Books of the Anglican Com- 
munion, edited by W. K. Lowther Clarke (S. P. C. K., 1932), pp. vii, 868. 
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days and the greater holy-days, it would have enabled the separation of the 
Offices of these days from those of other days, and so have interrupted that 
continuity which is fundamental to the Offices. By its permission to omit 
not only the introduction, including the first Lord’s Prayer, but also all that 
follows the second Canticle at either service, when that service is immediately 
succeeded by another, it would have made it possible to reduce the status of 
either Office to that of a mere preliminary.”? 


This possibility is not only realized in the 1929 American Book 
of Common Prayer: here the minister may pass from the first Can- 
ticle of Morning Prayer to the Communion Service at once. In the 
1928 English proposed book the use of the hymn “Quicunque” is 
made permissive on fifteen days of the year; “but its use on all 
fifteen days” is purely “optional’’.** With respect to the Psalter in 
this book, there was recognition of the imprecatory nature of some 
psalms, with the result that five were omitted entirely, and permis- 
sion was given for the omission of parts in others.”” In the Amer- 
ican Book there is a “Table of Psalms, similar to the proposed 
English table, and additional to the existing selections now ex- 
panded and regrouped under such headings as ‘Godliness’, “Inter- 
cession’, etc.” 

Other voices have been heard, in the Church of England, ask- 
ing for needed changes along the lines of services which have been 
adapted to the needs of the times. These pleas are embodied in two 
reports of the “Archbishops’ Committees”, which are worthy of 
consideration by any one seriously interested in the welfare of the 
church and in its most efficient service to its people.” Several sug- 
gestions from these reports will indicate the direction of the desired 
changes. One of the most unusual concerns the value of provision 
for Holy Communion on Sunday evenings, in certain places and 
under certain conditions.” Others have to do with the problem of 

23 Liturgy and Worship, pp. 269, 270. 

24 Ibid., p. 282; need it be said that this is the Athanasian Creed? 

25 Ibid., p. 291. 

26 Ibid., 293; cf. American Book of Common Prayer, p. 344. 

27 The Worship of the Church, Being the Report of the Archbishops’ Second Com- 
mittee of Inqury. Published for the National Mission by the SPCK, 1918. Music in 
Worship; Report of the Archbishops’ Committee, Appointed May 1922. London: the 


Central Board of Finance of the Church of England; also S. P. C. K. 
28 The Worship of the Church, p. 16. 
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making Morning and Evening Prayer more acceptable in view of 
present-day conditions. Still others suggest children’s services, 
in which suitable hymns are a feature.” The counsel is offered to 
small churches, that it were better “if the,aim were to say the 
Psalms well rather than sing them (badly?)’’.®° 

As far as Church Music is concerned, pastors and congrega- 
tions are recommended to have as their ideal of service-music, 
“noble simplicity, eloquent reticence, and a religious awe combined 
with the expression of deep inner feeling’’; and this in contrast to 
the kind of music which “frankly exploit(s) the idioms of the 
opera and the concert-room’’, of which Gounod’s Messe Solennelle 
is cited as an example.” One of the most original suggestions of 
the Committee on Music in the Worship of the Church deals with 
specialization, by the Cathedrals, in the different provinces of 
Church Music: 


A choir which, like Ratisbon, devoted itself predominantly to music of the 
sixteenth century would serve well the purposes of devotion as well as art. 
Elsewhere another choir might concentrate upon the older English music. 
Another might be frankly modern. .. All the choral foundations make a 
rather monotonously uniform attempt at doing a little of everything; the field 
is now too large for this: some specialization and variety would be a gain.*? 


Looking at the Order for Evening Prayer in the 1929 Amer- 
ican Book of Common Prayer, one finds that the minimum now 
required by the directive rubrics is as follows: An opening sen- 
tence; versicles and Gloria Patri; a Psalm and the Gloria; a lesson, 
followed by one of the evening Canticles; the Apostles’ or the 
Nicene Creed; Salutation and Oremus; Lord’s Prayer; suffrages; 
the three Collects—for the day, for peace, and against perils; a 
closing prayer; and the blessing II Cor. 13:14. This shows how 
simple the service may be, and how nearly it now approaches Ves- 
pers of the Common Service Book. 

Additional testimony to the trend towards simplicity in the 


29 Ibid., pp. 21, 22. 

30 Music in Worship, p. 15. 
31 Ibid., p. 23. 

32 Ibid., p. 26. 
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Anglican communion may also be seen in the fact that a standard 
work like The Parson’s Handbook becomes more temperate in each 
successive edition, and at the same time consolidates and preserves 
the results of liturgical and historical scholarship. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC 


Even in the Roman church one may observe scattered signs of 
liberalizing and popularizing the services. At Maria Laach in 
Germany, and at Klosterneuburg in Austria, notable efforts have 
been made in enlisting the cooperation of the laity in the celebration 
of Mass, by means of the “dialogue Mass’. It has been reported 
that in Klosterneuburg such services have been held in the vernacu- 
lar. Ina recent edition of the Roman Missal in Latin and Eng- 
lish,** one reads the following: 


The allusions to the practice of the answers at Holy Mass being made aloud 
by all those present at it will perhaps surprise many Catholics who are un- 
accustomed to it. It is to be noticed that we do not suggest that the prayers 
intended for the priest alone should be said by the laity; nor do we attempt 
to suggest that every Low Mass should be thus responded to by all. It isa 
form of religious service that may, however, when practiced outwardly, help 
the faithful to participate inwardly in the offering of the Holy Sacrifice. . . 
As this practice might in some circumstances be unsuitable, it is ordered . . 
that it should not be introduced in all times and places without discretion, and 
in all cases it rests with the Ordinary, as the sole judge of local conditions, to 
decide upon its introduction into each diocese.** 

In the first place, the whole congregation may say out loud in Latin the 
responses made by the Server, who really makes them on behalf of all. 

Secondly, the congregation may also recite in Latin with the priest all the 
prayers that are chanted at a sung mass, such as the Gloria (in Excelsis), the 
Credo, the Sanctus, and the Agnus Det. 

In addition, the congregation may also say aloud three times with the 
priest the Domine, non swm dignus, words spoken by the latter on elevating 
the Host in sight of the communicants. As a matter of fact, the priest does 


33 Daily Missal, with Vespers for Sundays and Feasts. By Dom Gaspar Lefebure, 
O.S.B., of the Abbey of St. Andre (Lophem near Burges, Belgium). The E. M. Loh- 
mann Co., 413 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn. Pp. xxxvi, 1980, 63, 35. 

34 Op. cit., p. XXxill. 
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not speak these words on his own behalf, since he has already done so before 
communicating.®® 


In many of the parishes in the United States it is the custom 
to have as the Sunday evening service, not the Breviary office of 
Vespers, but some popular devotion, such as the Rosary, the Litany, 
or a “fervorino”. And although such practices are viewed with 
disfavor by the purists, they continue in use. 


LUTHERAN 


Examples of the trend toward freedom in worship are not 
lacking in our own church. In certain places there exists the 
“combined” service, in which the attempt is made to unite the wor- 
ship of the church school with that of the congregation. In other 
places increasing liberty is used with the service of Vespers, which 
is used as the vehicle for all sorts of meetings: the weekly musicale 
of the community, in which local artists participate without regard 
to church membership; as an introduction or conclusion to moving 
pictures which have a religious or moral significance, etc. 

The Service itself, and the Communion, have felt the force of 
this trend. A pastor has recently told his people that ‘Easter is 
no time to celebrate the Communion’’, and, ‘““Communion is im- 
proper on Easter Day”; and this in a congregation which has 
always had the Easter Communion! A more recent and more 
serious departure has appeared in another of our churches. Here 
the liberalizing tendency has shown itself in the administration of 
the holy sacrament: the elements have been distributed to the peo- 
ple in the pews, by members of the vestry, before the recitation of 
the Words of Institution by the minister. 

What shall be our attitude towards the worship of the church, 
and towards the different movements and degrees of extremes? A 
discussion of the problems which confront the church in this sphere 


35 Op. cit., p. 3. No longer can it be said that the Roman church absolutely de- 
nies the service to the laity. The writer knows of at least one large church in the east 
which provides the members in the pews with Mass-books and with hymnals. In this 


church the place of the propers in the book is indicated at the altar by means of a large 
placard! 
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of her life, which ought to be faced intelligently by pastors and 
people, will follow. Suggestions will be made which will seek to 
deal with the solution of these problems, and to indicate the man- 
ner of our advance. 


ITI 
BALANCED PROGRESS 


_ It seems self-evident that the most pressing need at the present 
time is a new grasp of the rationale and history of worship. What- 
ever the nature of our services, the first demand of our people is, 
that they shall have the results of worship when they leave the 
House of God, and not the incidents of worship. It is possible 
that the text of the service, the music, the ceremonies, the ministers 
themselves, may serve this end. It is also possible that they may 
stand in the way of its full realization. But whatever does stand 
in the way of full reception, by the congregation, of the religious 
and moral results of worship, defeats the very purpose for which 
worship exists as an institution of the church. 

Now this major purpose of worship is closely related with 
the problem of liturgical progress. The worship habits of the 
people of the church are neither made nor unmade overnight. The 
Common Service was first issued in 1888, forty-five years ago. 
There are still congregations in which this service is read as a 
ministerial monologue from the reading desk, with the minister 
vested at most in a gown, and at least in a sack coat and colored 
necktie. And there are other congregations in which the service is 
celebrated with the greatest solemnity, with music, and vestments, 
and ritual acts. 

Both types of service suggest to us the need for balanced and 
diffused progress, rather than great extremes in worship. When 
extremes such as those cited exist it becomes increasingly difficult 
for our people to move from one parish to another; and we live in 
a time when residences are not as fixed as they once were. The 
best interests of the church would be served if we could have a 
churchly, temperate practice, and progress not limited to a com- 
paratively few congregations but spread throughout our churches. 
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It would mean that some congregations would have to take long 
strides to overtake their sisters, and that others would have to hold 
back from motives of Christian chivalry. It would not mean that 
absolute uniformity was either a goal or a possibility. 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


One of the interesting questions lately raised was: “What is 
the relation of the session of the Sunday school to the Church 
Service?” There are some communities in which the people count 
attendance at Sunday school or at the Bible class sufficient observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day, or at least of the morning of that day. 
This problem is doubtless due, at least in some cases, to conditions 
which formerly existed: where the Sunday school was a regular 
event each Lord’s Day, and where the service was conducted only 
as often as the minister was able to visit the church (in a parish of 
several churches). But there is a deeper reason underlying the 
condition. In some congregations there is so little difference in 
character between the session of the school and the service of the 
congregation, that the individual worshipper is perfectly justified 
in drawing the conclusion referred to in the question. If we be- 
lieve that the Sunday Service possesses a character which other 
services have not, then we must seek to indicate it in the manner of 
conducting the service. There are congregations where the church 
service is conducted in the same casual, intimate, ‘natural’? man- 
ner that is used in the conduct of the worship of the church school. 
The Sunday morning service ought to be conducted with all the 
dignity due its character. More frequent communions would 
probably help some churches realize more fully the essential, cen- 
tral character of The Service in the church’s life. 

Reference has been made at the beginning to the two separate 
types of worship which obtain in the church. It is neither possi- 
ble nor desirable to have all the worship of the church conformed 
to one type. But the “stated”, regular, services of the church 
ought always incline to that which is historical, liturgical, and that 
which might be called “classical” in worship and devotion. The 
Sunday School, the Missionary Society, the Young People’s Society 
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—all these offer the occasion for the use of ‘“‘natural” services, and 
intimate devotions, and services which correspond to the thematic, 
or the programme, or the didactic, or the dramatic, type. This is 
a principle of our general worship which ought have greater con- 
sideration and application in the life of the church. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Another problem which confronts us as we survey the world 
of worship is that of the relation of theory to practice. There 
have always been those whose delight consisted in that which is 
scholastic and academic and historical. There have also been the 
active and the practical. An example may be taken from the his- 
tory of the Oxford Movement in the Church of England. During 
the nineteenth century a great deal of work was done in publishing 
the results of liturgical and historical study. In its very first 
stages the Oxford Movement was not very strongly ritualistic. 
But with the publication of the results of study, many of which 
have received an increasing attestation in the passage of the years, 
the problem arose, What shall we do with these things? Hence 
the Anglo-catholic party, with its very extreme ritualistic practice. 
Hence also the more moderate party, which accepts the results, but 
which uses discretion in applying them to the church of the present 
day. 

The differences between informal devotions, and liturgical 
services must be rightly understood, and each must be assigned its 
place in the life of the congregation. The free ought not encroach 
upon the territory of the formal, and vice versa. The worship life 
of the congregation must be related and integrated, if all proper 
purposes are to be served. 

The differences between the proponents of liturgical freedom 
and the proponents of liturgical splendor and magnificence must be 
composed. To this end each must try to understand and to 
help the other. Overweening individualism is as bad in one case 
as in the other. It is necessary for each group to consider its 
position in the light of the other’s standpoint. 
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Those who look for greater freedom in the church’s services 
should not be guilty of the rejection which comes from ignorance 
of the liturgical spirit and tradition. A great many of our pastors 
and churches have the type of services which they do simply be- 
cause they have never taken the trouble to acquaint themselves 
sufficiently with our services, or have never expended the effort 
which is required for improvement. It is possible, after having 
become acquainted with the facts, and the spirit, and the method 
of the churchly ideal, deliberately to choose the course of simplicity. 
And with this choice there can be little quarrel. It is vastly dif- 
ferent from the course of ignorance. 

The friends of freedom ought also think of the obligations of 
a servant and member of the church towards the church’s worship, 
the church’s devotion, the church’s life, the church’s history. It 
is exceedingly presumptuous for any individual, be he pastor or 
layman, to set up his own judgment, and predilections, against the 
experience of the church. 

One of the greatest offenses given by our free brethren is 
found in gross breaches of churchly customs. Some of these mat- 
ters have been mentioned already. Others are equally heinous. 
How many of our members have been driven from their churches 
by the crudity of the minister, by a “shirtsleeve” attitude in the 
conduct of public worship. Even those non-Lutheran churches 
which have no liturgy at all have at least a kind of social decorum 
which is observed in the public worship of God. But many of our 
non-liturgical brethren have not even that to their consolation. 
Even in our own time, when there has been a cultural reversion in 
some quarters due to social and economic conditions, people are 
sensitive to such a reversion when it is manifested in divine serv- 
ice. The liturgy, which is the idiom spoken by the church in her 
corporate life, at least deserves a trial, in sympathy, and knowledge, 
and patience. 
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THE FRIENDS OF FORM 


But the friends of form should also bethink themselves of 
their course. People assimilate changes in their worship very 


slowly, especially when their attitudes are corrupted by prejudice, 


and ignorance. The Common Service and the Common Service 
Book have helped our worship in a wonderful degree. Those 
gains must be conserved, and advanced very slowly. There is 
nothing more wonderful in the world than the singing in some of 
our congregations of the invariable parts of the service: this is just 
one example of a notable gain. It is an attainment in really pop- 
ular worship which probably can not be matched anywhere in 
Christendom today, and perhaps not in the whole history of the 
church. For such improvements in worship we should be sin- 
cerely thankful. 

Our formal friends have upon their shoulders the task of 
making the best apology for the churchly view and life. If their 
practices invite the ridicule of their brethren, they have turned 
against themselves one of the most effective weapons in the world. 
The measure of “the things which be expedient” ever must remain 
the regard which pastors have for the church and for the individual 
Christian. <A great service demands a great life back of it. The 
churchly position can be justified only by the highest type of Chris- 
tian piety, by suitable cultural and intellectual attainments, by true 
nobility of character and spirit, and by an awareness of the mani- 
fold character of the church’s programme. The high-churchman 
who is censorious, or Pharisaical, injures himself and others, and 
does violence to the cause in which he himself is interested most. 

Just as the friends of freedom should know the churchly pro- 
gramme, so should the formalists learn the arguments for sim- 
plicity, and against ostentation. Recent mediaeval studies have 
shown that all during that period there was in the church a tradi- 
tion of simplicity, which was cultivated and cherished. This was 
not the work of Puritans or heretics, but the conscious effort of 
regular, faithful churchmen and monks. When Luther’s reforms 
in worship are examined in the light of the worship-life of the Cis- 
tercians, the Carthusians, and the Dominicans, they show that 
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much of his feeling for simplicity had its counterpart in earlier 
history, whether he knew the details or not.** Many of these might 
be cited, but space does not allow. But such facts are water on 
the mill of the lovers of freedom and simplicity. 

In the realm of liturgical enrichment, gains must be conserved, 
and added to slowly. In our days “error and unbelief, despair 
and other great and shameful sins” are taking toll enough among 
Christians; and it would be wrong if extreme developments would 
add to the church’s loss. No one is more interested in liturgical 
progress and reform than the present writer : in leading our people 
to use the church’s forms of worship, prayer, and communion; in 
the desire of restoring to its rightful place in the very center of 
the church’s life the Holy Communion; but he realizes the needs 
of the present too keenly to feel that the only course is one of the 
greatest extremes. Even a very simple service may be quite cor- 
rect in its own way. A very elaborate service may be full of in- 
congruities and mistakes. The motto of all interested in worship 
must be, “Strengthen thy brethren”; for the Unity of the church is 
a wonderful reality. 


WHITHER WORSHIP? 


Whither Worship? The direction may be discerned by a 
knowledge of the destinations to which the several paths lead. The 
path of pure ecclesiastical antiquarianism is remote and disasso- 
ciated from life, and in itself can not be very helpful or successful. 
The path of secular modernism in worship, which seeks to human- 
ize and moralize and rationalize our devotions, is futile. It is dull, 
colorless, and unimaginative, and can never satisfy the human 
spirit. 

The worship of the church must be evangelical and vital, but 
it ought also be historic and churchly. The worship of the six- 
teenth century Lutheran churches possessed both classes of char- 
acteristics, and as a result was truly popular in character. In our 


36 The Forerunners of St. Francis and Other Studies. By Ellen Scott Davison 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1927), pp. 57 f. Notes on the Catholic Liturgies. By Archdale 
A. King (Longmans, Green & Co. 1930), pp. 65 f., 69 f. : 
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own ways we must also develop such qualities of worship. We 
should avoid in worship all that is cheap, and mediocre, and senti- 
mental; and seek that which is churchly, and beautiful and true, 
which is meet for service in the House of the Lord. 

Helpful aids in forming and guiding the worship-life of the 
church might be found in greater degree in the church in its repre- 
sentative capacity: in synods, conferences, colleges, seminaries, 
and other institutions. M. R. James has said of the chapel at 
Eton, “There must be a great many people about the world to 
whom Chapel is on the whole the best-beloved Church’. The 
typical value of services at our representative institutions and gath- 
eirngs has scarcely begun to be realized. Our synods and schools 
would do well to foster fine services, which would serve as models 
for the whole community within their influence. They would be 
an inspiration to the church at large. Such services ought to be 
just a little ahead of the general developments in the parish 
churches; but not so far in advance of them as to discourage their 
hopes of progress. The services of an institution or gathering of 
the church are as important as any other part of the programme. 
They should be arranged and conducted with care and suitable 
knowledge. Chaplains might be appointed to have entire charge 
of the services and devotions. It would be a great relief to the 
church at large if some of the fearful and wonderful performances 
of the past could be averted, and better services attained. 

In one of his homilies on the Epistles Wilhelm Loehe writes 
of the church’s worship: “I know nothing that is higher or more 
fair than the worship of my Lord; there all man’s arts combine in 
the service of adoration; there is his countenance transfigured, his 
very form and voice made new; there he giveth God the glory; yea, 
the holy Liturgy of the church surpasseth all the poetry of the 
world”.** The bringing of such an experience to ourselves and 
others may well be the common objective in our worship-life under 
our common Lord and Redeemer. 


37 Quoted in The Spirit of Worship, by Friedrich Heiler, tr. by W. Montgomery. 


WANTED: SOME NEW WINE SKINS 


ALBERT W. SHUMAKER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


1 these days one can scarcely be in the company of earnest Chris- 

tians, especially members of the clergy, without having the 
conversation turn eventually to the need for a more adequate form 
of worship. The feeling that there is something amiss in the 
church is pretty general. Men feel that somehow the religion of 
Jesus is not striking the responsive chord in their hearts that it 
ought to. There is something lacking—somewhere, somehow. 
We feel it keenly though we are at a loss to define what we feel. 
Men are spirtually hungry, and we seem to find no adequate way 
in which to satisfy their desires. So men are saying everywhere 
that we need some more adequate way of worship. 

There are two chief factors that enter into the demand for a 
more adequate worship. The first is the fact that America is be- 
ginning to grow into maturity. Weare no longer a purely pioneer 
people but are beginning to get a small taste of culture and sophisti- 
cation. It is therefore inevitable that we should turn from our 
pioneer crudities to a growing zsthetic appreciation. From this 
change the church has not escaped. Her people are loudly de- 
manding a more esthetic and more sophisticated form of worship. 
And the demand for more orderly and more beautiful forms of 
worship has only begun. 

Though this new desire for beauty and sophistication makes 
an imperative demand upon the leaders of the church, it is by no 
means the whole of the desire for a more adequate worship. More 
important by far is the second factor in the situation. This second 
factor in the desire for a new worship is the fact that we are living 
a new life in an entirely new world. Men need to have a new 
sense of God that will fit into that new life, yea rather, that will 
fit them for that life. -They want to know how to be at home with 
God in this strange atmosphere. They want to know how to trans- 
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late the spirit of Christ into the life which they must live. They 
are seeking a type of worship that will enable them to go forth 
from the sanctuary into a world of science, of machinery, of speed, 
of new social ideals, and of revolutionary political ideas, and live 
according to the spirit of Jesus Christ. It is evident on all hands 
that that to which they have been accustomed is not supplying their 
needs. Otherwise there would be no sense to this generally ac- 
cepted desire for something different. 


MUST WE RETURN TO THE MIDDLE AGES? 


How shall we meet such a situation? That is our problem. 
For increasingly large numbers of people the answer is in the litur- 
gical movement. The trend in this direction among Protestnat 
bodies is really amazing. Even the business world has felt it, and 
has responded with many new firms for the manufacture of eccle- 
siastical supplies. In our own Lutheran church the scope of the 
movement has reached large proportions, especially among the 
younger ministers. As it grows it is taking on momentum, until 
it seems as though the time is not far distant when it shall reach 
the proportions of a general movement. 

Usually the liturgical movement takes the form of a return to 
the historic liturgies, vestments, music, and forms of architecture. 
It is quite natural that in this return men should reach back to the 
classical period of that type of worship, which usually means a 
return to the Middle Ages, if not directly, then eventually through 
some other channel, as, for example, by way of the Lutheran prac- 
tices of the Reformation period. 


THE OLD WINE SKINS WERE GOOD 


Undoubtedly there is a great deal of merit in such a move- 
ment. Many of its postulates are practical and helpful. And 
here I desire to make it plain that I share none of the common prej- 
udices against the Middle Ages. Nor do I fear any practices that 
seem to appear characteristic of the Roman Catholic church. If 
my people can worship better with alb and chasuble and all the rest, 
then I shall be most happy to wear them. ‘There is no longer any 
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excuse for the man who believes that he expresses the soul of even- 
gelical Christianity because he wears the swallow-tailed coat and 
the white-rimmed vest of the small town squire instead of the his- 
toric vestments of the church of Christ. Yet one cannot help feel- 
ing that here he is treading on dangerous ground. We must stop 
and analyze the whole movement before we become too optimistic 
of its eventual benefits. It has many values, indeed, but it also 
has many dangers. The question that we must ask ourselves is 
whether the advantages really outweigh the disadvantages. 

Let us look first of all at some of its advantages. The first of 
these is that it makes our worship beautiful. There is undoubtedly 
something about the esthetic side of life that is akin to the Eternal. 
No cultured man, at least, can ever completely worship without 
giving to his worship the best that he has of art, music, and poetry. 

The second value is that it gives order to our worship. This 
is most important. We need it for true worship, for certainly we 
can never attain, through the horrible confusion of what too often 
passes by the name of worship to true kinship with Him who set 
the stars in their courses. Order, too, keeps out the things of the 
world. It leads to a third value by the fact that it requires the 
proper coordination of all the elements of worship. 

That value is the reducing of the sermon to a subordinate part 
in the service of worship. The sermon used to be the climax of 
the service. Everything else was a preparation for it. Hence 
worship was too cold, and logical, and pedagogic. The historic 
liturgies make the sermon simply a part, not the climax of worship, 
and that is a very great service to the cause of vital worship. 

The fourth value is that the liturgical movement, carried to 
its logical conclusion, would put the religious shows out of exist- 
ence. It has no room for that type of so-called church service 
which one might almost describe as a sort of religious perform- 
ance. That is a tremendous service. Yet, as one says it, one 
wonders whether the liturgical movement really does take the idea 
of showmanship out of worship, or whether it simply substitutes 
another kind. Is not the pageantry of the liturgists just a more 
dignified form of the same thing that “Billy” Sunday provided 
for his mighty audiences? One might ask whether the difference 
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is one, not of kind, but rather of degree, something like the differ- 
ence between the crudities of the amateur play and the polished 
production of some great dramatist. It is a question which the 
liturgists must face. 

The fifth value of the movement is that it supplies something 
of the mystic element necessary to the worship of most ordinary 
people. It has the possibilities of creating an atmosphere that is 
conducive to communion with the unseen world. That is an attri- 
bute of great merit. 


BUT LEST THE NEW WINE BE SPILT 


It is obvious, of course, that the liturgical movement has 
other values of varying significance, but let these suffice to indicate 
our appreciation of its possibilities. Now let us pass on to examine 
a few of its weaknesses. 

First let us point to the fact that the liturgical movement cen- 
ters about the Sacrament of the Altar and tends to elevate it to a 
position all out of proportion to its proper place in a well balanced 
Christian way of life. This is by no means understood by the 
average enthusiastic young pastor who is carried away by the 
movement, nor by the average worshipper who accepts all the new 
forms because they have become the fashion. The fact is that the 
new forms are really old forms which got their meaning only as 
parts of the Sacrifice of the Mass. Unless we give them new 
meanings they can never become intrinsic parts of our own worship 
until the Consecrated Host is again upon the altar. Hence there 
is in the movement the great temptation of a return to Rome. 
Now we realize that it is perfectly proper and profitable to return 
to anything in Rome that is good and which we have given up be- 
cause of prejudice. Nor are we unduly apprehensive about the 
word “Mass”. But on the day that Jesus becomes isolated on the 
altar one of the great results of the Reformation will be lost. On 
that day Jesus will again become a stranger to the hearts of his 
people. Then we shall have to build an altar to the Virgin next 
to the high altar in order that men may have some way to approach 
their Lord. Then we shall have to change our ideas of the priest- 
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hood. And it hardly seems possible that we shall be able to be 
satisfied until we have resurrected the Roman doctrine of the 
church. 

But even though we did not travel the whole way back to the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, we must yet face the fact that there is some- 
thing amiss in this tremendous emphasis upon the Sacrament of 
the Altar. Most people are ready to admit that there is need for 
improvement in our use of this our highest moment of communion 
with our Lord. But there is nothing in the Gospel to indicate that 
the Holy Communion should become a mysterious rite around 
which to center a gorgeously elaborate ceremonial which must be 
looked upon as the sum and substance of true worship. After all, 
even this Sacrament is only a part of worship, and it is just as 
wrong to exalt it above measure as it was for our fathers to unduly 
exalt the preached Word. Sometimes it looks as though we are 
thus fleeing blindly to the refuge of the mystic rites of our faith 
because we have not the ability or the courage to face the actual 
needs of the Christian life in a world such as the one in which we 
live. The world presses upon us, pleading that we translate the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ into living terms for it, and we flee to the 
mystic beauty of an elaborate sacramental ritual in the quiet of an 
empty church, almost persuading ourselves to believe that we are 
thus serving our Lord and the souls who look to him for light. 
But we are? Or are we simply burying our heads, like the ostrich, 
and hoping that our illusion may somehow turn out to be a reality? 

The second danger of the liturgical movement is that of put- 
ting cult in the place of life. Here we ministers must ask ourselves 
a searching question. Have we discovered that it is easier to be a 
priest than a prophet, much easier in these days when it is so hard 
to be a prophet? Then have we used a lot of other things as ex- 
cuses to cover up our apostasy? No one can give an answer, save 
for himself. But the danger is there, and there in very real fash- 
ion. It is comparatively easy to conduct worship when it has be- 
come a matter of doing certain things correctly and when the pro- 
phetic voice of the preacher has been reduced to a minimum. It is 
also easier for the worshipper in the pew for he can readily put on 
a show of worship even though he has never entered into its spirit. 
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Moreover, whenever the church of God becomes priestly it 
faces the danger of losing hold upon its faith, that is, if its priestly 
character is not a symbol of the fact that it has already lost the 
vitality of its faith. Christianity can never survive as a cult re- 
ligion, for it is a religion of spirit and life. When it degenerates 
into a cult, then the spiritual life in the saints will drive them to 
monastic movements and reformations. Nor is the world outside 
the church to be fooled. They will readily see through our shams. 
The thoughtful will become contemptuous and the rabble derisive. 
All our priestly pageantry will be in vain as it was among the rab- 
bis in Jesus’ day and as it was in Russia within the memory even 
of those of us who are young. The way of a priestly cult lies close 
at hand in the very essence of our liturgical revival, and it is a way 
that leads to destruction. 

Very closely allied to this spirit of cultism is the spirit of tra- 
ditionalism. To all appearances traditionalism has already left its 
mark upon our liturgical movement. Its look is backward in the 
poor sense of the term. It is, of course, self-evident that Christi- 
anity must ever look backward to the source of its life which it 
finds in the historic Jesus. But it must be remembered that that 
backward look is always augmented by the power of the Holy 
Spirit at work in our hearts today. It must also be remembered 
that it is not back to Jesus that the liturgical movement looks for its 
authority but to ancient custom. It is the practice developed by 
our forefathers that makes a thing valid for purposes of worship. 
Moreover the most valid custom for many of the leaders of the 
movement is the custom developed by the Middle Ages. To many 
of us that is the symbol of a dying religion or else of a decadent 
generation. It means either that the development of the spirit of 
Christ stopped in the Middle Ages, or that the men of our day are 
incapable of any creative spirituality and hence must borrow the 
accomplishments of their more virile forefathers. In either case 
true Christianity is headed for evil days. We may quibble all we 
please about our petty traditional forms, but the foes of Christ will 
know very well that we are thus admitting that his church has lost 
its vitality. 

And men are taking great pride in their traditional forms. 
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Not long ago a paper was read before a ministerial association set- 
ting forth the virtues of the movement. As an illustration of its 
value the writer told the story of a man who had driven a great 
many miles to partake of the Lord’s Supper. at a certain liturgical 
church where the Sacrament was administered with all the para- 
phernalia of the Middle Ages. The point of the story was that 
the man came because this was the only place where he felt able to 
commune, as here the Sacrament was administered properly. The 
story was told as a glorification of the liturgical movement by one 
of its very good friends. But it is really a tragic tale, for it tells a 
story of spiritual death. When men and women can commune 
with their Lord only when the Sacrament is administered in ac- 
cordance with the traditions of a bygone day, then they have lost 
hold of the Spirit of Jesus. That is traditionalism, dead tradi- 
tionalism. 

Moreover, we may well ask the proponents of the movement, 
“What is the correct way to administer the Sacrament ?”, for that 
to many of them seems to be synonoymous with asking, “What is 
the true way to worship?”. Certainly, if there is any one correct 
way, it cannot be the way of the medieval Mass or of the Lutheran 
practices of Reformation days. The only way that might possibly 
be called correct is the way in which our Lord administered it to 
his disciples in the upper room, and certainly it is a far cry from 
the simplicity of that occasion to the pomp and splendor of a Com- 
munion Service in true liturgical style. That simple spirit of Jesus 
can never be bound by the forms of any generation. Worship in 
all its aspects must grow and change with the changing needs of 
each new phase of human life. To make the worship of the Chris- 


tian church a matter of ancient tradition is to admit that the church ~ 


has no message for the generation in which it lives. If the church 
has no living message, then certainly its enemies are right in saying 
that it no longer has any reason to live. 

The last danger of which we shall speak is that of saddling 
upon the church too many vested interests. It is true, of course, 
that no matter what the nature of the church’s life may be it must 
of necessity become mixed up with the problem of vested interests. 
Yet the problem is unduly accentuated by the very nature of the 
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liturgical movement. To keep up this vast pageantry with all its 
manifold ramifications requires tremendous sums of money. There 
is only one class of society whose patronage can make it possible 
for the church to function in such fashion. That means that in 
growing proportion the church must find itself dependent upon the 
favor of a particular class of society. No minister of the Gospel 
desires to condemn any class of human society as such, but we must 
remember that to make the church dependent upon a class, espe- 
cially when that class holds the reins of a social order that already 
shows the marks of having outlived its usefulness, is to put the 
religion of Jesus Christ in very grave danger. It is in this fashion 
that the church becomes the defender of the existing social, eco- 
nomic and political system. That is a fatal situation for the 
church, for when the days of change come the church will by no 
means escape the fate of the institutions with which it has so un- 
wittingly cast its lot. We Americans love the illusion of our iso- 
lation, but certainly we are not too far away from Mexico, or 


Spain, or Germany, or Russia to learn a lesson before it is too late. 


LET US MAKE SOME NEW WINE SKINS 


So much for the details of the movement. Let us now think 
of it again as a whole and ask ourselves whether it can meet the 
need of an adequate worship for our day. That it can contribute 
largely to the satisfaction of our growing esthetic needs, at least 
for this transition period, seems almost self-evident. That it will 
in any way meet the real need for an adequate worship, the need 
occasioned by the changes of modern life, seems very dubious. If 
Protestants are turning to it eagerly now it is only as a drowning 
man clutches at anything, even a straw. They will soon be unde- 
ceived and left disillusioned by the discovery that there is no salva- 
tion in a movement of this kind. In fact history bids us beware 
of this palliative. It has always been the symbol of decadent re- 
ligion. It has always pointed to the loss of spiritual power. And 
there is nothing in our present experience to make us think that we 
can avoid these pitfalls in our return to an elaborate ritualism. 

Some of those most interested in the movement often point 
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to the Roman church as an example of the power of the liturgical 
emphasis to hold the multitudes to the church. That is a false 
assumption. In the first place there is a tie more binding than the 
drama of the Mass that holds the faithful to the Roman church. 
It is the belief in the doctrine of the Sacraments and the church as 
their only custodian that commands Catholic loyalty. We can get 
no comfort from that source. Moreover there is no church in 
America at the present time that is crying more loudly and more 
insistently over its failure to hold its people than is the Roman 
Catholic church. If we remember, too, that the prince of all ritual- 
istic churches, the Greek Orthodox church, has practically passed 
out of existence we cannot get very enthusiastic over the promise 
of a revival of liturgics in the Protestant world. Then, too, the 
Episcopalians in our own land: have never succeeded in appealing 
to more than a small group from a distinct social sphere in spite of 
their long use of the ideas of worship which we are now seizing 
with the abandon of children receiving a new toy. It is a notorious 
fact that their large cathedrals and beautiful chapels are often 
bare of worshippers. 

However, that which makes the liturgical movement most 
barren of any real hope for the future is the fact that no difficulty 
of life, secular or religious, can be solved by a return to the past. 
Our problem is one peculiar to the twentieth century. There can 
be no solution for it in any age that is past. Yet that is exactly 
what the liturgical movement is attempting. It bids us return 
four, or five, or six hundred years to a day that is past. It exhibits 
that strange illusion that persuades men to believe that God spoke 
in understandable language long ago, but that there is no present 
way in which he can make himself intelligible to the souls of men. 
It is another form of that spirit which moves the sectarians, and 
perhaps an even worse error than theirs, for theirs has at least the 
virtue of returning all the way to the days of Jesus and his imme- 
diate disciples, while the liturgists are content with the traditions 
of the Middle Ages. 

What is most distressing is the cold, hard fact that the ordi- 
nary man of today can never be made to understand or appreciate 
the life, either secular or religious, of medieval times. The forms 
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that had vital meanings for those times can have little meaning for 
our times, for ours is an entirely different world. The changes 
have been so tremendous and so fundamental, and are so well 
known that it would be superfluous to elaborate upon them here. 
The ritual of the liturgical movement was created for that other 
world. To translate its symbolism into terms of modern life often 
requires a sort of scribism no less fantastic than that which always 
made so bad an impression upon our Lord while he walked upon 
earth. There are, no doubt, a few souls who can lose themselves 
in rapturous bliss amid all these ancient symbols, but for mankind 
in general they are a closed book. These things mean nothing to 
modern men and women, and can never mean anything to them so 
long as they are merely revivals of a dead past. 

We need a vital worship and we need it desperately, but it 
must be something that is intelligible to us. We need something 
that speaks a language that we understand, both with our hearts 
and our minds. We can get it only as the church supplies us with 
a new form of worship to fit the needs of the new age. It is of 
course true that we cannot build the new structure on thin air. It 
can be of real value only as it finds its foundations in the whole 
history of the church’s attempts to worship truly its Lord. The 
important thing, however, is not that we be content to tinker 
around with the foundation walls, but that we hasten to the build- 
ing of the superstructure. 

Men’s souls are dying for the want of nourishment in wor- 
ship. They are crying to us for bread. To point them backward 
to a mediaeval world is to offer them a stone. Surely we cannot 
be so cruel! Most of us pastors have not the talents to provide a 
new liturgy that can meet the needs of our parishioners or of the 
outside world which would come to the church if it had any hope of 
finding spiritual satisfaction there. But we are willing to follow 
those who have the ability to lead us forward. We need someone 
who, in the spirit of the prophets, will lead us on a new crusade, the 
spiritual crusade of the twentieth century. 


WANTED—A NEW DOGMATIC 


JOHN A. W. HAAS 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


[Eprtors’ Nore—When, in the January, 1932, issue of The Lutheran Church Quar- 
terly, Dr. Haas called attention to the need for a new Dogmatic, using the same title as 
that of his present article, it was with the hope, shared by the Editors, of opening a 
general discussion on this important subject. In the following issue (April, 1932) Prof. 
Offermann raised a number of searching questions, which, however, have not up to this 
time elicited further discussion, and which Dr. Haas himself does not answer here. Dr. 
Offermann’s questions were these: “Is the lack of appeal of the traditional Lutheran 
Theology to ‘the modern and American way of Thinking’ merely a matter of form or 
terminology?” And again, “Is it possible to separate form from content?” “Does not 
the form always affect the content?” He insists that a living faith “cannot and will not 
be satisfied with a Theology of repristination’’. 

This raises squarely the issue between the conception of Christian truth as a revealed 
static quantum, which needs only to be restated from time to time while itself remaining 
unaffected by such restatements, and the conception of Christian truth as itself the grow- 
ing product of the developing and creative Christian Spirit. But when Dr. Offermann is 
“certain that this new Dogmatic should stand upon its own feet and should not be in- 
fluenced by any philosophy or philosophic system”, his readers in turn will ask, How can 
this thing be? Was there ever a theology that was not influenced both in form and 
content by the philosophy of the age in which it emerged? Every ‘restatement’ of Dog- 
matics which aspires to the wider appeal desiderated by Dr. Haas will first have to think 
these more fundamental questions out into the clear and then give convincing reasons for 
its choice, whether that choice be the static or the developmental conception of Christian 
truth. On these and related questions the Editors invite the thought and conribution of 
the readers of The Lutheran Church Quarterly during the coming year.] 


i we are to discuss the problem of a new form of dogmatic for 

our church it is necessary, first of all, to define what we think 
a dogmatic ought to be. Is it only a resume of the results gained 
by exegesis? In other words, is an Old Testament and a New 
Testament theology a dogmatic in the real sense? Is it true that 
Biblical theologies, drawing the immediate inference from a care- 
ful scientific interpretation, necessary as they are, ought to dis- 
place any further effort to construct a dogmatic? Our answer 
must be that with all the closeness of the Biblical theologies to the 
revealed Word, we still need a further exposition of their results 
in the light of a system which exhibits Christian thought in the 
setting, and with the consideration of the thought-forms and the 
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philosophy of an age. For this reason a dogmatic meeting the 
needs of the present-day student, and coming with the ideas and 
tendencies of modern thought, whether they be scientific or philo- 
sophic, cannot be the portrayal of a dogmatic which is really a part 
of the history of dogma. 

When we come to the usual dogmatic taught in our Lutheran 
seminaries since the confessional revival, we find that in returning 
to the early dogmaticians of the seventeenth century students were 
instructed in a part of the history of dogma, but they were not in- 
troduced to a modern system of dogmatic, such as even the ortho- 
dox Lutherans of Germany and Scandinavia produced. Schmidt 
never intended his collection of quotations from the old dogmati- 
cians of our church to be used as a textbook of dogmatics. It was 
a contribution to Dogmengeschichte. 

In the dogmaticians there is much mediaeval philosophy. In 
order really to understand Schmidt one must gain a knowledge of 
the meaning and value of philosophic terms long outmoded. Some 
of the terminology, especially in the communicatio idiomatum, is 
Greek, and harks back to John Damascenus and beyond him. The 
theology of our church after the Reformation took over a great 
deal of mediaeval and earlier forms of thought in its dogmatic 
statements. It was only in soteriology that new light was shed 
upon dogmatics, and even here the dogmaticians after Luther put 
it into the old framework. The result is that we, adhering so 
closely to the old dogmaticians here in America, have produced no 
outstanding dogmaticians, but only repeaters of the old shibboleths. 
Our Lutheran theological students were not given a dogmatic 
stated in the language of modern thought, and many of them had 
no sufficient training in the old philosophies actually to value the 
thought-forms in which they were taught their dogmatic. When 
they adhered to dogmatic forms, and did not free themselves from 
it in the pulpit, they spoke in an unintelligible tongue to their people. 

Another unfortunate result of this adherence to the old forms 
is the fact that we have made and are making no impression upon 
American theological thought, because we do not speak in a lan- 
guage which can appeal and be understood by the theologians and 
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the people of other churches. We live in the idea to which many 
of us still cling that Lutheran Dogmatic cannot be taught in its 
pure form as soon as we endeavor to state it in other terms than 
those of the confessions and of the early dogmaticians. It is this 
prejudice which I am endeavoring to shake in demanding a new 
dogmatic, not new in its essential content, but new in its forms of 
statement and its approach. 

Our European theologians have demonstrated that the old 
method of consecutive loci must give place to a real system in which 
the various doctrines are arranged in their interrelation. A sys- 
tem brings to light the inner unity of Christian truth. Systems 
may be formed from different centres. The variety of systematic 
statement of Christian doctrine attempted by different European 
dogmaticians has opened up the truth that no matter from what 
angle one approaches the body of doctrine it yields to a marvelous 
harmony and unity. The richness of various systems, not confined 
to one standard form, is the wealth of the living truth of Christi- 
anity. Life can and does have many forms, and thus the Christian 
truth which is no dead formalism can be poured into different ves- 
sels of thought without injury to its living unity and purity. In 
fact, a variety of dogmatic statements will lead to the awakening 
of the church from a complacent, dogmatic slumber. It will vivify 
the intellectual and spiritual thought-life of the ministry. It will 
stimulate our theological students and develop their theological 
thinking, which largely up to this time has been kept within the 
apparently safe bounds of memorized but not deeply appropriated 
doctrine. Our professors of dogmatic should endeavor to frame 
differently constructed systems of the one body of Christian truth. 

But in what way and through what education shall we de- 
velop future professors of dogmatic, who will strive to work out 
various systems of dogmatic statements? The first and funda- 
mental training required of any future dogmatician must be a 
thorough, careful and scientific acquirement of exegesis. He 
should be thoroughly at home in the languages of the Bible and 
their cognate linguistic relatives. After the art of proper inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures has been gained the next step ought to 
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be to discover the inner and necessary interrelations of the various 
doctrines. Thus creation implies providence and governance of the 
world, and these in turn relate themselves to redemption. Sin and 
salvation mutually condition each other. The Kenosis is inter- 
twined with the doctrine of incarnation. Forgiveness of sins and 
justification lead to sanctification. The Son of Man and the Son 
of God cannot be severed. The kingdom of God and the church 
have mutual bearing upon each other. The Word and the Sacra- 
ments run into each other. The consummation of salvation is con- 
nected with the return of Christ. No sound dogmatic will ever be 
developed unless these living inter-dependencies of the doctrines of 
the Bible are realized. The acceptance of one truth implies and 
leads to the conviction of other truths of the Word. The denial of 
one doctrine invalidates other doctrines. What the American pul- 
pit needs, and what the Lutheran church can supply, is this concep- 
tion of the unity and connectedness of revealed truth. From Sun- 
day to Sunday leading American preachers contradict themselves. 
They have a haphazard theology, and there is no consistency in 
their teaching, because they do not sense the living, inward con- 
nection of Scriptural truth. 

But the future dogmatician must also be taught, or find for 
himself, the art of system-building. After the unity of the 
Scriptural truth has fully entered into the thought of the professor 
he should have at his command the knowledge of philosophic sys- 
tems. Wein America have generally lacked what our German the- 
ologians possess, namely, a good training in philosophical thought 
and history. While there may lurk the danger of correcting Bibli- 
cal truth, or modifying it through philosophic predispositions, it 
can be avoided if there has been a thorough absorption of Biblical 
revelation. There will be no possibility, however, of understand- 
ing how to frame the Biblical content into a system without philo- 
sophic insight. What the theologian teaching dogmatic ought to 
learn from the history of philosophy, and from any one system, is 
how an interrelated, unified body of truth can be stated in clear, 
logical and mutually explanatory form. It is not so much the in- 
fluence of one philosopher on another which ought to be known, 
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and the rise and nature of schools of thought, as the manner in 
which any one speculator builds up his system. Of course it can- 
not be denied, that, for example, the influence of Socrates upon 
Plato and of Plato upon Aristotle, the manner in which Locke is 
taken up by Berkeley, the way in which Berkeley leads to Hume, 
and the thread from Kant to Fichte and to Hegel are all valuable 
in showing how thought leads to thought, and how system creates 
system. But it is more important to study a single system, such as 
that of Kant and to note carefully how he built up his system. 

The training of the future teacher of dogmatic in philosophy 
must be simply to study method. The whole substance and con- 
tent of dogmatic must be derived from the Scripture. Philosophy 
must not be accepted for its own sake, but only as a discipline in the 
methodology of a system of thought. There is no real affhliation 
between any system of philosophy and the teachings of the New 
Testament. All materialistic philosophies are ruled out because 
they have no place for God. Modern realisms partake of the ma- 
terialistic tendency. Pragmatism lives only within the immediate 
natural experience of men, and has no place for either the ideally 
transcendent or the spiritually supernatural. The idealistic sys- 
tems ultimately all lead to the absorption of God in an impersonal 
Absolute. They also deny the reality of any sort of matter which 
Christianity posits over against God as Spirit. The only modern 
philosophy which approaches the Scriptural truth is personalism, 
but it lacks the basis for the social complex, and can give no real 
support to the Christian doctrine of the church. Kant has some- 
times been called the Protestant philosopher. This appelation can 
only be applied to his ethic, which with its categorical imperative 
rather favors a legalistic Christianity than the freedom of the 
Christian man. Modern dogmatic must also keep itself clear of 
scientific hypotheses even though they seem favorable at times and 
in some aspects. A true dogmatic must not use any world-view 
as a determinative element, but merely as an accessory in contrast- 
ing and comparing the Christian view with the prevalent thought 
of an age. While a present-day living dogmatic cannot escape 
what the Germans call “Auseinandersetzung mit der Weltanschau- 
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ung’, nevertheless it must discriminate between its positive task of 
presenting the body of Christian truth and the defensive attitude of 
apologetics. 

If we are to develop future dogmatic teachers to serve the 
church in our changing age it is necessary to consider the 
psychological and the educational approach. I shall attempt 
to suggest for discussion and criticism a certain method, be- 
cause having never taught dogmatic I dare to venture where 
angels fear to tread. When the student of theology enters 
the seminary the first objective of the professor should be to test 
in a simple form the convictions of the candidate for the ministry. 
It ought to be ascertained whether after the preparatory college 
course he is still in his conceptions essentially Christian. |The 
main problem will be whether he has any vital Christian experience, 
undeveloped as it may be. If he has such an asset, intellectual un- 
clearness in Christian doctrine, or even some doubts can be cleared 
away. There should bea return to the simple faith which an aver- 
age Christian confesses at his confirmation. Unless the general 
attitude and position of the student entering a seminary be essen- 
tially Christian in a vital manner, there will be no foundation of 
mind and character upon which to erect a dogmatic as a conviction 
of the heart and mind, and not simply as an intellectual structure 
accepted in order to be in conformity with the church. 

The second step ought to be to make the student an exegete. 
He should not simply rely upon the interpretation of a professor 
or the exegesis of a commentary. Theological students should be 
given the task to work out different doctrines with the aid, if neces- 
sary, of a concordance. Different members of a class could have 
assigned to them various doctrines. Thus when the class gathered 
there could be a conspectus of revealed truth directly found in the 
Bible. Those who are able to use the Hebrew and Greek should 
gather their material in the original languages, but the English or 
German Bible might also be allowed. Before there is any ap- 
proach to a system or any imposition of a system, the theological 
students should be educated to find through their own efforts the 
substance of Biblical truth. They ought to so saturate themselves 
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with the vital spirit of Christian truth that it, prior to any system, 
becomes their actual self-acquired personal philosophy of life. If 
this end is accomplished there will be no danger of deviating from 
the sound and wholesome doctrine of the Word. 

It would be well, after the Scriptural foundation has been 
thoroughly laid, and the truths of the Bible have been found and 
correlated in their inner harmony, to lead the student into the his- 
tory of doctrine. In it he would find how the church at various 
periods and under different attacks upon divine truth sought to 
defend and develop it. A dogmatic framed without a knowledge 
of Dogmengeschichte might be subject to errors already warded 
off in the past. The history would show how the truth of revela- 
tion was stated in terms of the thinking and the thought-forms of 
different ages. It would become clear how philosophy influenced 
and often misled theology. But it would also appear how philos- 
ophy was sometimes useful in theological statements. The sound 
developments as well as the aberrations from the the original truth 
would be noted. Many of the modernistic errors would be found 
to be old, and the ignorance of American pulpiteers of the radical 
stripe would be revealed. The average American preacher has no 
inkling of the history of dogma, but the Lutheran theologian and 
preacher ought to be well versed in the whole history of the effort 
of the church to define its doctrinal position in different ages. 
When all of these preparatory steps have been taken, the students 
under the guidance and direction of the professor ought to be led 
to experiment with the framing of outlines of systems. This 
might be done toward the end of the Senior year. The best and 
ablest students might be selected to stimulate the other average 
students. The professor at the end could give his system but not 
demand that it be the finality. Perhaps some of this experimenta- 
tion could be continued into postgraduate work and research. As 
a stimulus and a comparison the students could be asked to study 
the systems of the modern German or Scandinavian dogmaticians. 
They would not find.as much in von Hoffman, as in Kahnis, 
Philippi, Luthardt, Frank, Koehler, Stange, Wobbermin, and many 
others. What these dogmaticians accomplished would indicate to 
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the student how a dogmatic is built up in detail, and how the dif- 
ferent truths of the Word can dovetail into each other. We shall 
never develop a group of young men into dogmaticians, and find 
the minds which are specially adapted to systematic and logical 
statement, until we make them construct some system subject to the 
criticism of the professor. The richness of our dogmatic in- 
heritance in the Lutheran church would thus bear large fruit. Our 
theological thought stated in fresh and modern forms would gain 
us a hearing in the American theological world. We could become 
teachers and leaders for the confused and uncertain American the- 
ology. Until now we have buried our talents in the napkin of 
seventeenth century conformity. Have we the ability and courage 
to step out beyond our old dogmaticians, and to state the faith in 
the modes and forms appearing to the modern mind, or shall we 
forever follow the mediaeval leading-strings? 

If I were to recast my book The Christian Way of Liberty 
into a dogmatic and omit the philosophic cast, I would begin with 
a prolegomenon on authority and freedom, showing the liberty of 
the Christian through divine truth. Then I would follow the out- 
line and system of my book under the caption, Christian Truth as 


Liberty. Part I, the Author of Liberty, Chapter 1, the free God; 


Chapter 2, the free Creator; Chapter 3, the free Sustainer. Part 
II, Man’s Loss of Liberty; Chapter 4, Man’s State before the 
Loss; Chapter 5, the Cause of the Loss; Chapter 6, the Conse- 
quence of the Loss. Part III, the Restoration of Liberty; Chap- 
ter 7, the Restorer; Chapter 8, the Work of Restoration; Chapter 
9, the Results of Restoration; Chapter 11, the Fellowship of Free- 
dom; Chapter 12, the Fulfillment of Freedom. 

I have been able to subsume all of the doctrines under these 
heads, although I have not worked out the various doctrines into 
minor detail and with great fullness. Further subdivision would 
be necessary for the full articulation of divine truth. But I sub- 
mit this suggestion for criticism using the modern ideal of free- 
dom. In the end it might be rejected, but in the meantime it could 
stimulate thought and lead others to make a better scheme. 

Another system is suggested with salvation as the central 
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idea. After defining it, the following main division could be used: 
The Necessity of Salvation; the Establishment of Salvation; the 
Offer of Salvation; and the Completion of Salvation. Under the 
necessity of salvation the fact of sin, its various forms, its actuality 
and inheritance would be discussed. In the establishment of salva- 
tion the beginning would be made with predestination, then would 
follow the person of Christ, and the work of Christ with its re- 
demption. The offer of salvation would start with the Holy Spirit, 
and continue with the means of grace, the Word of God, Baptism, 
regeneration, the Lord’s Supper, and the ministry. The appro- 
priation of salvation would contain faith and justification by faith 
and not by works. The maintenance of salvation would treat of 
conversion, and sanctification, fully stated and developed. The 
completion of salvation would include the last things, the state 
after death, the signs before the return of Christ, Christ’s second 
coming, the resurrection of the dead, the last judgment, heaven and 
hell. 

This effort strikes closer to the central idea of Christianity 
than the system built upon liberty. Its prolegomena could contain 
the difference between Christianity and other religions claiming to 
save. The distinction between man-made religions and real reve- 
lation could also be included. This scheme is also submitted for 
discussion and criticism. I have used these two outlines only to 
suggest how it is possible to express divine truth without injury to 
its content in different systems. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT 
GERMAN SCHOLARSHIP 


OTTO W. HEICK 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


LTHOUGH I am not in the least inclined to minimize the importance of 
Dogmatics as the ever renewed attempt to present to modern times a 
careful, systematic treatment of the very nature of Christianity, I firmly be- 
lieve that, after all, the field of New Testament research and interpretation 
is of far greater importance. The New Testament is the foundation of 
Christianity, and the quality of theological studies and tendencies during a 
given period of history is in the last analysis determined by the biblical ele- 
ment which a system of theology has successfully endeavored to stress. For 
it is the unique task of all theologians, whether in the pulpit or in the class- 
room, to make the word of God speak to their audience. 

Central Europe on the whole, and Germany in particular, has experi- 
enced the downfall of her political institutions, and of her economic and 
social standards of pre-war days, which has also strongly affected the think- 
ing of all concerned. A national crisis is necessarily a religious crisis. When 
well established standards are shaken and strong political institutions collapse, 
though they seemed to be as solid as rock, morality and religion too are ve- 
hemently tempted. Such times always offer a great challenge to every 
thoughtful Christian. The church and her theology must either become 
mindful of the task for which they exist, or they too will fade away, together 
with the other social institutions which the new order of things has completely 
overturned. “To be or not to be, that is the question.” 

This general background must constantly be kept in mind by one who 
wishes to understand and pass a fair judgment on the German theology of the 
post-war period, which reflects these trying conditions. In the field of the 
New Testament these recent tendencies have thoroughly revolutionized the 
method and aim of New Testament interpertation. 

During the decades preceding the World War scientific research in the 
field of the New Testament was under the sway of the historico-critical 
method. The merely psychological approach to the Scriptures prevailed. 
Apart from Meyer’s and Holtzmann’s commentaries on the New Testament’ 


1 Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar ueber das 
Neue Testament, begun in 1832; after the author’s death re-edited by Bernhard and 
Johannes Weiss, Gottingen 1893; Julius Holtzmann, Handkommentar zum Neuen Testa- 
ment, Tiibingen 1892. 
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there were two expositions of the New Testament which portrayed very dis- 
tinctly the theological situation. These were the commentary published by 
Lietzmann? and that by Johannes Weiss,’ with the collaboration of Jiilicher, 
Bousset, Gunkel, Heitmiiller, Baumgarten and other radical scholars. Lietz- 
mann’s commentary is an excellent introduction to the historical situation of 
the New Testament by means of a very accurate philological approach and 
application of the principles of the Historico-Religious School. 

Johannes Weiss’ “Gottinger Bibelwerk” does not differ in principle, only 
it was intended for the general educated reader of the Bible, stressing the un- 
changing ethical ideas of the New Testament. Zahn’s commentary,* which 
was begun in 1903, is a gigantic piece of work which combines the accomplish- 
ments of these other commentaries with a strict adherence to the religious 
uniqueness of the twenty-seven books of the New Testament as the inspired 
word of God. 

Excellent as all these expositions of Holy Scripture may be, they fall 
short in the very thing the minister needs most: they lack an earnest attempt 
to reach that word of God which is beyond and behind the Greek words of 
the manuscripts. The practical minister, therefore, is often disappointed 
when he looks to them for inspiration for his sermons. To supply this lack 
the Germans had their practical and homiletical commentaries, such as those 
of Daechsel, Lange and Fabianke.° 

Nevertheless the situation was unsatisfactory. Scientific accuracy and 
the deliberate attempt to make God heard in a commentary seemed irrecon- 
cilable. Of course, Zahn’s commentary is in no way destructive of the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith, but in commentaries of the other type the 
critical, historico-religious method, with its many historical analogies has 
really crushed the unique manifestation of the absolute God. The Scriptures 
have become one document of religion, and Christianity one religion among 
many others in the development of the human race. Thus the sharp contro- 
versy about the Word of God was kindled. What is the word of God? 
Where is it to be found? What is the Bible? And this search after the very 
nature of the Word of God and its relation to the Bible is still the most burn- 
ing problem in German Protestant theology. 


As far as publications on the problems of the New Testament are con- 
cerned, the appearance of Karl Barth’s commentary on Romans* marked the 


2 Hans Lietzmann Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, Tiibingen 1906 ff., partly re- 
edited in a second and third edition since 1919. 

3 Johannes Weiss, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, new iibersetst und fiir die 
Gegenwart erklart, Gottingen 1906; 3rd ed. 1916-1918. 

4 Thedor Zahn, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, Leipzig 1903 ff. 

5 August Daeschsel, Die Bibel oder die ganze Heilige Schrift Alten und Neuen 
Testaments, mit Auslegung, Breslau 1865 ff.; J. P. Lange, Theologisch-homiletisches 
Bibelwerke, Bielefeld 1857 ff.; Paul Fabianke, Praktische Bibelerklirung, Konstanz 1909. 

6 Karl Barth, Der Roémerbrief, Miinchen 1918; 5th ed. 1926. 
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turning point. In his Foreword to the first edition Barth declares openly 
and frankly his intention to attack the merely historical and psychological 
approach to the New Testament: “The historico-critical method in expound- 
ing the Bible fulfills a necessary purpose: it points to the preparation for the 
real understanding, which is nowhere superfluous. But if I had to choose 
between this method and the old doctrine of inspiration I would unhesitat- 
ingly follow the latter. For this doctrine has the greater, deeper and more 
important right, since it hints at the very work of understanding without 
which all preparation will remain worthless. I am glad that I have not to 
choose between the two. Rather, with eager intention, I tried to penetrate 
through the merely historical into the spirit of the Bible, which is the Eternal 
Spirit.” And upon his being vehemently attacked, he replied to his critics in 
his Foreword to the second edition in 1921: “A real understanding and ex- 
pounding I call what Luther has successfully attained in his commentaries, 
what Calvin has obviously striven after. . . How forceful is the latter’s at- 
tempt, after he has first conscientiously settled the question of the correct 
reading, to ponder over the text until the wall between the first and the six- 
teenth century becomes transparent, until the dialogue between the original 
document and the reader is wholly concentrated on the content, which cannot 
differ here and there.” 

So far Karl Barth. No wonder that his commentary and his theology 
suddenly stood foremost in the theological discussion of the times. “To pen- 
etrate through the merely historical into the spirit of the Bible which is the 
Eternal Spirit’”—that aroused the interest and enthusiasm especially of the 
younger generation. The wall of 1900 years that separates us from the 
original drafting of the Letter to the Romans crumbled away, times became 
transparent, and St. Paul a writer on modern religious problems. Dostoevski, 
Kierkegaard, Blumhardt and Kutter voiced their opinions in a commentary on 
the Romans. The exegetical aims of Luther and Calvin were revived. The 
possibility of a “theological exegesis’ in spite of the dominating influence of 
historicism and psychology was clearly demonstrated, and became the ideal of 
a group of younger theological scholars, Gogarten, Thurneysen, Bultmann and 
Brunner. Karl Barth himself published, for the realization of his program, 
two more commentaries, First Corinthians and Philippians.’ 

Bultmann and Brunner are interesting for the conflict into which they 
are led by their inheritance from the critical school and the opposing ten- 
dencies of Karl Barth. In his conception of Jesus, Bultmann® clearly por- 
trays the influence of the historical and critical school of theology, according 
to which the life and experience of Jesus is indifferent to the fulfillment of 


7 Karl Barth, Die Auferstehung der Toten, Minchen 1924; 2nd ed. 1926; Erklarung 
des Philipperbriefes, Miinchen 1928. 
8 Rudolf Blutmann, Jesus, Berlin 1926. 
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his work (cf. A. Harnack’s statement that Jesus has no place in the Gospel 
as he himself preached it). Jesus is made a rabbi who distingushes himself 
from his colleagues only by his religious radicalism. But on the other hand, 
the very emphasis laid by Bultmann on this radicalism evidently shows the 
impression Karl Barth has made on him. The conflict between the two ten- 
dencies is obvious. Bultmann has not succeeded in reaching a satisfactory 
synthesis. 

Brunner too, when he was in America, told his audiences that he was an 
adherent of “a rather radical school of Biblical criticism, which does not, e. g., 
accept the Gospel of John as an historical source, and which finds legends in 
many parts of the Synoptics.”® 


Closely related to this theological method of interpretation is the attempt 
of Girgensohn toward a pneumatic method of expounding the Bible. In 1910 
he spent a few days of his vacation at Wernigerode where the Gnadau Asso- 
ciation of the German Gemeinschaftsbewegung held its meeting. Here, es- 
pecially under the influence of Elias Schrenk, the powerful spiritual leader 
of the movement, Girgensohn began to realize that the so-called scientific 
approach to the Bible, to which he as a professor was accustomed, is not the 
avenue through which one comes to a real understanding of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Rather a theologian should try, in, with and under the scientific ap- 
proach, to reach the eternal content of Holy Writ.*° Thereupon Girgensohn 
began to voice his demand for a “pneumatic exegesis” (“Greifswalder Re- 
formgedanken zum theologischen Studium’’, 1922), defining the task of this 
kind of exegesis as the search for the eternal, normative meaning of the 
Bible, which, in contrast to a merely practical interpretation, must be strictly 
bound to deal with ideas of the context only. Like Karl Barth, Girgensohn 
endeavors to break down the wall between the past and the present in order 
that the historical word of two thousaind years ago may become a living 
word for our times. And for the realization of this aim the interpreter of 
the Bible must be a man of prayer, for only an interpretation by the aid of 
the Holy Spirit discloses the real meaning of the Scriptures. 

If asked what is the difference between the pneumatic exegesis of Girgen- 
sohn and the theological exegesis of Karl Barth, one may simply point to the 
fundamental diversity between the Lutheran principle “finitum est capax 
infiniti” and Karl Barth’s overemphasis on Kirkegaard’s conception of the 
“infinite qualitative difference between time and eternity”. (‘“Finitum non 
est capax infiniti.”)) Otherwise the two have much in common. Their pre- 
mises are the same: the merely historico-critical method cannot furnish a real 


9 R. Birch Hoyle, The Teaching of Karl Barth, New York 1930, pp. 99 f. 
10 Karl Girgensohn, Selbstbiographie; referred to by Fritz Rienecker, Praktischer 
Handkommentar zum Lukas-Evangelium, Giessen 1930, pp. 23 f. 
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interpretation of the Bible; and their respective aims are the same: the his- 
torical word must become a living word. 

The proposals of these two scholars immediately won the approval of 
quite a number of others, and a whole literature sprang up discussing the re- 
cently voiced demand for a new interpretation of the Scriptures. To put 
these principles into practice three sets of commentaries, none of which is 
yet complete, were begun. 

In 1928 the publication of a “Theologischer Handkommentar zum Neuen 
Testament” was announced by the Publishing House of Deichert, Leipzig. 
Only two volumes have come off the press, one on Revelation, the other on 
Mark.’? In the announcement it was stated that this work on the New Testa- 
ment should set forth the transcendental, eternal element in the Scriptures by 
an exact interpretation of each single passage as well as by giving an intro- 
duction into the content of each book. This is a fine program indeed: a com- 
bination of the historico-critical method with the ideals of Karl Barth and 
Girgensohn. 

This commentary was followed by another, “Die urchristliche Botschaft”’, 
published by the Furche Publishing House. It is not a real commentary as 
the authors claim, but rather a mere introduction into the religious world of 
the New Testament, intended for the educated reader of the Bible. Seven 
volumes have appeared, and some of them have already been issued in several 
editions. The titles are suggestive and unique in their appeal :’* the volume 
on Mark, Der Gottessohn, on Philippians, Aus der Welt eines Gefangenen, 
on First Thessalonians, Der kommende Tag, on First Peter, Getrostes Wan- 
dern, and on Hebrews, Der Glaubensweg des neuen Bundes. These intro- 
ductions to the separate books of the New Testament are supplemented by 
other publications of a more comprehensive nature, of which two volumes 
have come off the press.** 


il Rudolf Bultmann, “Uber das Problem einer theologischen Exegese”’, Zwischen 
den Zeiten, 1925, vol. 3; Johannes Behm, Pneumatische Exegese? Schwerin 1926; E. v. 
Dobschiitz, Vom Auslegen des Neuen Testaments, Gottingen 1927; Heinrich Frick, Wis- 
senschaftliches und pneumatisches Verstindnis der Bibel, Titbingen 1927; Friedrich Mar- 
tensen, Praktische Exegese, Dresden 1929; Fr. Torm, Hermeneutik des Neuen Testa- 
mentes, Gottingen 1930; Erich Fascher, Vom Verstehen des Neuen Testamentes, Giessen 
1930; for further literature on the subject compare Fritz Rienecker, op. cit., pp. 22 f. 

12 W. Hadorn, Die Offenbarung des Johannes, Leipzig 1928; F. Hauck, Das Evan- 
gelium des Markus, Leipzig 1931. 

13 Giinther Dehn, Der Gottessohn. Eine Einfiihrung in das Markusevangeliwm, 1929, 
3rd ed. 1932; Otto Schmitz, Aus der Welt eines Gefangenen, Eine Einfiihrung in den 
Philipperbrief, 5th ed. 1932; Johannes Schneider, Der kommende Tag. Eine Einfithrung 
in den 1. Thessalonicherbrief, 1932; Heinrich Rendtorff, Getrostes Wandern. Eine Ein- 
fiihrung in den 1. Brief des Petrus, 4th ed. 1932; Wilhelm Loew, Der Glaubensweg des 
neues Bundes. Eine Einfiihrung in den Hebraerbrief, 2nd ed. 1932. 

14 Ralf Luther, Neutestamentliches Worterbuch. Eine Einfiihrung in Sprache und 
Sinn des urchristlichen Schrifttwms, 1932; Wilhelm Brandt, Neutestamentliche Bibel- 
kunde. Eine Einfiihrung in Inhalt und Gestalt der neutestamentlichen Botschaft, 1932. 
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A third similar undertaking is “Das neue Gottinger Bibelwerk”.** This 
commentary is meant to replace the old Gottinger Bibelwerk of twenty-five 
years ago, and it is as different as the theological situation of today differs 
from that of 1906. Radical theologians edited the old one, conservative Lu- 
therans are the authors of the new. The brief exposition on Romans has 
greatly benefited by the fact that its author, Paul Althaus, is really a pro- 
fessional student of systematic and historical theology, and at the same time 
a leading figure among younger Lutherans who are tinged by the Dialectic 
School. These facts are a guaranty that the great religious ideas of the 
Epistle are systematically presented to the reader, and that Althaus has not 
only kept an eye on the historical Paul but also on the Paul of the Reforma- 
tion. 

In this connection the following should also be mentioned : two excellent 
expositions, one of Romans and one of Revelation by Richard Kraemer,’® 
the interpretations of the four Gospels by Johannes Jeremias ;** and the very 
useful practical commentary on Luke by: Fritz Rienecker.** And finally the 
re-editing of several volumes of the old commentary by Meyer is to be noted, 
since in this new edition an earnest attempt has been made to overcome the 
glossatory method and the merely philological interpretation of the former 
editions and to set forth the religious and theological ideas of the New Testa- 
ment.’® 

All these publications are a direct proof of the influence the so-called 
Luther-Renaissance has exercised on many leading men in the church abroad. 
For that reason a survey of the exegetical literature of recent times must at 
least include a reference to the editing of two of Luther’s commentaries. His 
Lectures on Romans (1515-1516), lost for nearly 400 years, were published 
in the original language in September 1908,?° but have only recently been made 
accessible to a larger group of students by translation into German.2*_ So too 
his Lectures on Hebrews (1517) have only lately been edited for the first 


15 Paul Althaus und Johannes Behm, Das Neue Testament Deutsch. “Neues 
Gottinger Biblewerk,” G6ttingen 1923 ff. 

16 Richard Kraemer, Weliweitwirkende Gotteskraft, Wernigerode 1928; Die Of- 
fenbarung des Johannes in iiberzeitlicher Deutung, Wernigerode 1930. 

17 Johannes Jeremias, Das Evangelium nach Markus, Chemnitz 1928: Das Evan- 
gelium nach Lukas, Chemnitz 1930; Das Evangelium nach Johannes, Chemnitz 1931; Das 
Evangelium nach Maithdus, Leipzig 1932. 

18 Fritz Rienecker, Handkommentar sum Lukas-Evangelium, Giessen 1930. 

19 Martin Dibelius, Der Jakobusbrief, Gottingen 1921; Hans Windisch, Der 2. 
Korintherbrief, Gottingen 1924; Ernst Lohmeyer, Der Brief an die Philipper an die 
Kolosser und an Philemon, Gottingen 1930. 

20 Johannes Ficker, Luthers Vorlesung iiber den Rémerbrief 1515/1516, Leipzig 
1908 ; 2nd ed. 1923. 

21 Eduard Ellwein, Martin Luther, Vorlesung iiber den Rémerbrief 1515/1516, 
Miinchen 1927, 
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time in the original Latin?? and in two German translations.2* These publi- 
cations may be rightly numbered among the greatest achievements of the last 
decade. 


A second problem which has attracted the interest of several outstanding 
scholars during this period is the quest for the genuine linguistic and religious 
background of the New Testament. The two opposing tendencies are well 
illustrated by men like Deissmann and Bornhauser. When Deissmann began 
his career the old view of a peculiar Biblical Greek strongly tinged by Semiti- 
cism still prevailed. Hermann Cremer’s “Biblisch-theologisches Wérterbuch 
der neutestamentlichen Grazitat’”®+ dominated the field of linguistic studies. 
Then came the era of papyri discoveries. And in this “Light from the 
Ancient East” the old conception of a peculiar New Testament Greek waned 
as the stars at sunrise. These linguistic discoveries went hand in hand with 
an ever increasing interest in the religious environment of the New Testament. 
The sacred book of Christianity seemed to yield its supposed linguistic and 
religious uniqueness to the dominating influence of contemporary Hellenism. 

There was mainly one outstanding scholar who in the midst of the en- 
thusiasm over these new discoveries did not lose sight of the fact that after 
all the New Testament is a book of Palestine, the home of Semitic dialects, 
where the interest of the religious leaders of the people was centered in the 
Mosaic Law and in the commentaries on the Law by the teachers of old. I 
refer to Adolf Schlatter, professor at Tiibingen, who has practically devoted 
a lifetime to the study of the New Testament in the light of the rabbinical 
literature and Josephus. After earlier minor publications, the aged scholar 
finally edited during the years 1929-1931*° the results of his studies on the 
Gospels. In these works he abundantly proves the Semitic background of 
the respective writers. 

Before Schlatter could put out these volumes there had already appeared 
the commentary on Strack-Billerbeck, furnishing abundant parallels to the 


22 Johannes Ficker, Luthers Vorlesung iiber den Hebréerbrief 1517/1518, Leipzig 
1929. (Based on all available material.) E. Hirsch und H. Riickert, Martin Luther, 
Vorlesung tiber den Hebrierbrief. Nach der vatikanischen Handschrift, Berlin 1929. 

23 Georg Helbig, Martin Luther, Vorlesung iiber den Hebraerbrief 1517/1518, 
Leipzig 1930. (Based on Ficker’s edition.) Erich Vogelsang, Martin Luther, Vorlesung 
iiber den Hebréerbrief von 1517/1518, Berlin 1930. (Based on Hirsch-Riickert’s edition.) 

24 First edition, Gotha 1867; eleventh edition, Gotha 1923, by Juius Kogel. 

25 Adolf Schlatter, Der Evangelist Matthdus. Seine Sprache, sein Ziel, seine Selb- 
standigkeit, Stuttgart 1929; Der Evangelist Johannes. Wie er spricht, denkt und glaubt 
Stuttgart 1930;Das Evangelium des Lukas. Aus seinen Quellen erklart, Stuttgart 1931. 
Das Neuen Testament Deutsch, Stuttgart 1931, deserves to be mentioned in this connection, 
since a scientific translation will almost resemble a commentary in its rendering of many 
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New Testament from the sources of rabbinical literature.2° This commen- 
tary, voluminous and expensive as it may be, deserves the undivided interest 
of every professional student of the New Testament. 

But it is especially Karl Bornhatiser, professor at Marburg, who has 
made the most forceful attempt to approach the New Testament from the 
standpoint of its contemporary readers. Eight of the nine writers of the 
New Testament were Jews, six of them from Palestine; and Christ himself, 
according to the flesh, was a son of Abraham, who, in addressing his audience 
in Galilee and Judea, spoke to a generation trained in the religious ideas of 
the Old Testament and of the Rabbis. Thus in order to understand the New 
Testament it becomes absolutely necessary to be thoroughly familiar with 
the Old Testament both in the Hebrew and in the Greek (for the Septuagint 
was of even greater importance to the New Testament writers than the 
Hebrew text), and one hour spent over the Mekiltha and the Mishnah yields 
a richer harvest to the student of the New Testament than the same time 
spent in studying the non-Jewish religious systems of the Hellenistic world. 

Bornhatiser has put his principles into practice in a number or mono- 
graphic publications on certain important passages as well as on entire books 
of the New Testament.?* His theses have met on the one hand with the most 
bitter reproach, and on the other hand with the most enthusiastic approval. 
Among those who are inclined to be friendly to Bornhaiiser are Joachim Jere- 
mias and Gerhard Kittel.**These same tendencies encouraged a number of 
scholars to begin the translation of rabbinical texts, hitherto only available in 
their original tongue. The undertaking is sponsored by the publishing houses 
of Topelmann, Giessen, and Kohlhammer, Stuttgart. Quite a number of 
tracts have been published; others are in preparation. 


Evidence of renewed interest in the Septuagint is revealed by the re- 
editing of a new text, now in progress, commissioned by the Stuttgart Bible 


26 Hermann L. Strack und Paul Billerbeck, Kommentar sum Neucn Testament aus 
Talmud und Midrasch, Miinchen 1922 ff. 

27 Karl Bornhauser, Die Gebeine der Toten. Ein Beitrag zum Verstaindniss der 
Anschauungen von der Totenauferstehung 2. Z. des Neuen Testamentes, 1921; Zeiten und 


Stunden in der Leidens-und Auferstehungsgeschichte. Zum Petrusbekenntnis und sur — 


Hohenpriesterfrage, 1921; Das Wirken des Christus durch Taten und Worte, 2nd ed. 1924. 
Die Bergpredigt. Versuch einer zeitgendssischen Auslegung, 2nd ed. 1927; Das Johan- 
nesevangelium eine Missionsschrift fiir Israel, 1928; Die Geburts-und Kindheitsgeschichte 
Jesu. Versuch einer zeitgendssischen Auslegung von Matthius 1. und 2 und Lukas 1-3, 
1930; Empfanger und Verfasser des Briefes an die Hebréer, 1932. All are published in 
“Beitrage zur Forderung christlicher Theologie,” Giitersloh. 

28 Joachim Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu, Leipzig, I, 1923; II, 1925.; Gerhard 
Kittel, Jesus und die Juden, Berlin 1926; Urchristentum, Spatjudentum und H ellemismus, 
Stuttgart 1926; Die Probleme des palestinensischen Spitjudentums und des Urchristen- 
tums, Stuttgart 1926; Die Religionsgechichte und das Urchristentum, Giitersloh 1932. 
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Society, and above all by the work of Franz Wutz,2° who, proceeding from 
the premise that the Septuagint represents an older text of the Old Testa- 
ment than our Massoretic text, makes an earnest attempt to discover the prin- 
ciples of Hebrew palaeography of the earlier period, and by so.doing possibly 
to reconstruct the Hebrew original of the pre-Christian era. 

I have already referred to Cremer’s Lexicon of New Testament Greek. 
This work is now about to be replaced by Gerhard Kittel’s similar undertak- 
ing.*° Kittel has secured the collaboration of thirty-three scholars from the 
various fields of learning, Old Testament, New Testament, Church History, 
Classical Philology, Rabbinical Studies. The colossal undertaking is plan- 
ned to appear in thirty parts within approximately five years, and it will then 
represent a cross-section of the present status of New Testament studies. 
Professor M. Reu has recently called this gigantic piece of work one of the 
two most significant facts for the Lutheran church during the year 1932 in 
the field of publications.*1 

A new edition of Preuschen’s Greek-German dictionary for the New 
Testament and the early patristic literature appeared in 1928.°2 While the 
old edition was deficient in many respects, the new edition by Walter Bauer 
has received the highest praise of competent scholars.** 

The text of Nestle’s Greek New Testament** has been published three 
times since the author’s son was entrusted with carrying on the work of his 
father. While the text has remained practically the same (based on Tisch- 
dorf, Westcott-Hort, and B. Weiss), the critical apparatus has undergone a 
complete revision and enlargement. Blass-Debrunner’s Grammar of the 
Greek New Testament*® has been edited three times since the close of the 
Worl War. 

Zahn’s commentary, which is still a real mine of knowledge, and without 
which some of the other modern commentaries could not have been published 
has been partly re-edited and nearly completed during the past decade. The 
aged author himself put out the exposition on Revelation,** and Friedrich 


29 Franz Wutz, Die Transkriptionen von der Septuaginta bis zu Hieronymus, erste 
Lieferung, Stuttgart 1925; sweite Lieferung due in 1933. 

30 Gerhard Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Stuttgart 
1932-. 

31 Kirchliche Zeitschrift, February 1933, p. 106. 

32 Walter Bauer, Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments und der iibrigen unchristlichen Literatur, Geissen 1928. 

33 Kirchliche Zeitschrift, April 1929, p. 240. 

34 Eberhard Nestle, Novum Testamentum Graece, by Erwin Nestle; 13th ed. 
Stuttgart 1927; 15th ed. 1931. 

35 Friedrich Blass, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, bearbeitet von 
Albert Debrunner, 5th ed. Gottingen 1921; 7th ed. 1931. 
war. 

36 Theodor Zahn, Die Offenbarung des Johannes, Leipzig, erst Halfte 1924; zweite 
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Hauck published the sixteenth volume of the set, the commentary on James.*’ 
The blind scholar, E. Riggenbach, who is the author of the exposition on 
Hebrews in Zahn’s commentary, was also entrusted with the work on the 
Johannine Epistles. But death overtook him before he could finish his task. 
Only the exposition on the Comma Johanneum*® was ready to be published 
after his death. The preparation of the whole volume was turned over to 
Prof. Behm at Gottingen. 

The biblical lexicon®® printed separately or in one volume with the “Stutt- 
garter Jubilaumsbibel” is intended for the ordinary reader of the Bible ; never- 
theless it also deserves the attention of professional students of the New Tes- 
tament. It gives a complete history of the Jewish people up to the year 70 
A. D., including a historical survey of the other nations whose history is 
closely interwoven with the development of Israel, a geography and topogra- 
phy of the Holy Land, a concordance of names, places, and an explanation of 
the most important theological terms of the Bible. The entire work of 2100 
pages sells for somewhat less than $3.00. : 

Two other re-publications are Schlatter’s “Erlauterungen zum Neuen 
Testament” and the “Bibelwerk”’ by Dachsel.*® Long before the modern de- 
mand for a pneumatic exegesis was voiced Schlatter had attempted, and it 
must be said, successfully attempted, in these expositions of the New Testa- 
ment to make the religious content of the Scriptures speak to the contempo- 
rary reader. Dachsel may even today render a valuable service to the mod- 
ern preacher. 


In addition to this strictly exegetical and subsidiary literature I shall 
briefly mention some of the other more important publications in the field of 
the New Testament. The Nestor of New Testament scholars, Theodor 
Zahn, was able in 1924 to re-edit the third edition of his “Introduction to the 
New Testament’’.** Four years later the “Outline of the Introduction to the 
New Testament”, the “Outline of New Testament Theology”, the “Outline 
of the History of the Life of Christ”, and the “Outline of the History of the 
Apostolic Age” were published.*? 


37 Friedrich Hauck, Der Brief des Jakobus, Leipzig 1926. 

38 Eduard Riggenbach, Das Comma Johanneum, Giitersloh 1928. 

39 Stuttgarter Biblisches Nachschlagewerk, Stuttgart 1931. 

40 Adolf Schlatter, Erlauterungen zum Neuen Testament, 4th ed. Stuttgart 1928; 
August Dachsel, Die Bibel oder die ganze Heilige Schrift Alten und Neuen Testamentes, 
nach der deutschen Ubersetzung Dr. M. Luthers, mit in den Text eingeschalteter Ausle- 
gung, Leipzig 1932. 

41 Theodor Zahn, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, Leipzig 1906; 3rd. ed., photo- 
chemical reprint 1923. (Translated into English by M. Jacobus, 3 vols., Edinburgh 1909; 
1 vol., New York 1917.) 

42 Thedor Zahn, Grundriss der Einleitung in das Neue Testament, Leipzig 1928; 
Grundriss der neutestamentlichen Theologie, Leipzig 1928; 2nd ed. 1932; Grundriss der 
Geschichte des Lebens Jesus, Leipzig 1928; Grundriss der Geschichte des apostolischen 
Zeitalters, Leipzig, 1928. 
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Zahn, who in the meantime has passed away at the age of almost ninety- 
five, has rendered us a great service by devoting his long and fruitful life to 
_the study of the original sources of the early church. When he began his 
career the artificial combinations of the Tiibingen school still dominated the 
field of New Testament studies. Against these and similar prevailing ten- 
dencies Zahn has successfully called upon the original sources of Christianity 
as the authoritative witnesses in the reconstruction of its early history. On 
the other hand, it is obvious that Zahn, unlike Schlatter, has in all his works 
practically underestimated the influence which late Judaism had upon the New 
Testament and the early church. His latest publications, for example, his 
“Outline on New Testament Theology”, also prove that the aged scholar was 
but little concerned with the historical and theological problems of the pres- 
ent generation. The book just referred to distinctly belongs, in form and 
content, to the nineteenth century. 

Something really unique is the book by Johannes Jeremias on the origin 
of the four Gospels.** The author has based his investigation on Eduard 
Sievers’ “Schallanalyse”, by which science Sievers and his disciples believe 
they are able to discover in any manuscript the voices of the original witnesses 
and those of possible redactors. In contrast to the more destructive results 
with respect to the Letters of the New Testament,** Jeremias like Sievers*® 
arrives at quite conservative conclusions concerning the authorship of the 
four Gospels. Since the whole treatment of the subject matter presupposes 
a fair mastery of the very nature of the “Schallanalyse’’, it is impossible to 
pass judgment on the value or even the result of such an undertaking. While 
Hans Lietzmann** has strongly opposed the scientific availability of the 
“Schallanalyse”’, even a positive follower of it has recently criticized severely 
the conclusions at which Jeremias has arrived.*? 

Enthusiasm for the “Leben-Jesu-Forschung” has greatly decreased since 
Albert Schweitzer** once for all showed the futility of such an attempt. The 
latest publications*® on this subject all pay attention to the changed situation. 
What they try to do is not to write a real biography, but rather to analyze the 
sayings and anecdotes of Jesus as reported in the Gospels, in order to make 
visible the background of his personality. This peculiarity of the Gospels, not 
to give a biography of Jesus, but simply to relate independent sayings and 


43 Johannes Jeremias, Der apostolische Ursprung der vier Evangelien, Leipzig 1932. 

44 Eduard Sievers, Die Paulinischen Briefe, 1.-3. Heft, Leipzig 1926-1929. 

45 Eduard Sievers, Der Textaufbau der griechischen Evangelien, Leipzig 1931. 

46 Hans Lietzmann, Schallanalyse und Textkritik, Tubingen 1922. 

47 Theologische Literaturbeilage der Reformierten Kirchenzeitung, Mai 1932, pp. 6 f. 

48 Albert Schweitzer, Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung, 2nd ed., Tubingen 
1913; 4th ed. 1926. 

49 Adolf Schlatter, Die Geschichte des Christus, 2nd ed. Stuttgart 1923; Karl Born- 
hauser, Das Wirken des Christus durch Taten und Worte, 2nd ed. Gitersloh 1924; Paul 
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anecdotes, also reveals the Jewish training of the writers. For it is charac- 
teristic for the disciples of the rabbis simply to report disconnected stories 
and sayings of their masters, not biographies after the fashion of Greek 
literature. Words and deeds of the master are handed down to posterity, 
not a connected story of his life. 

The study of the life and theology of St. Paul has greatly benefited by 
the valuable contribution of Paul Feine.®® Feine rejects the idea held by 
many modern scholars of an existing discrepancy or even contradiction be- 
tween Paul and Jesus. For it is an established fact that Paul wanted to be 
nothing but a slave of Christ, having accepted Christ not later than six to 
twelve months after the crucifixion. Thus he was a member of the “Urge- 
meinde”, and recognized as an apostle by the other great and older apostles 
of the church. If Paul had really revolutionized the original doctrinal posi- 
tion of Christianity, the mere attempt would have caused an uproar in com- 
parison with which the quarrel between him and the Judaizers would have 
been a tempest in a teapot. But of:such we have no knowledge. Quite the 
contrary, Paul lived and labored in harmony with the early church. No other 
way is therefore possible for a historical understanding of Paul but to ex- 
amine the doctrinal position of the “Urgemeinde”. And to this task espe- 
cially Feine has devoted his treatise. 

The Johannine problem too has profited by the recent turning away from 
the undisputed dominion of Hellenism in the field of New Testament studies. 
As a well known fact, the Fourth Gospel suffered the wildest reconstructions 
at the hands of Hellenistic theologians. The Old Testament as well as the 
New Testament have by way of their respective Greek original or Greek 
translation seduced many to an essentially Greek understanding of the New 
Testament, which is, after all, but a misunderstanding. A change of lan- 
guage is often seducive and deceptive.*t Thus the great ideas of the Fourth 
Gospel, Light, Love, Life, Glory, World, Knowledge, Faith, came to be in- 


50 Paul Feine, Der Apostel Paulus, Giitersloh 1927. Of other recent literature on 
Paul may be mentioned: Otto Schmitz, Der Freiheitsgedanke bei Epiktet und das Frei- 
heitszeugnis des Paulus, 1923; Die Christusgemeinschaft des Paulus im Lichte seines 
Genetivgebrauches, 1924; Die Bedeutung des Wortes bei Paulus, 1926; W. Michaelis, 
Die Gefangenschaft des Paulus in Ephesus und das Itinerar des Timotheus, 1925; Karl 
Mittring, Heilsgewissheit bei Paulus, 1929; Otto Michel, Paulus und siene Bibel, 1929; 
Julius Richter, Die Briefe des Apostels Paulus als missionarische Sendschreiben, 1929, 
all of which are published in “Beitrage zur Forderung christlicher Theologie,” Giitersloh ; 
Ernst Sommerlath, Der Ursprung des neuen Lebens nach Paulus, Leipzig, 1st ed. 1923; 
2nd ed., 1927; E. v. Dobschiitz, Der Apostel Paulus; three parts, Halle 1926 ff.; Eugen 
Roeneke, Das letzte Kapitel des Romerbriefes im Licht der christlichen Hrohialene Leip- 
zig 1927. 

51 Compare, for instance, the linguistic similarity and objective difference between 
the American ‘High School’ and the German ‘Hochschule’. 
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terpreted according to the meaning of Greek philosophy.®? At this point the 
respective works of Schlatter and Bornhauser on John, together with another 
work by Biuichsel,°* mark a decided change. All three furnish ample evidence 
that the Fourth Gospel is linguistically and objectively a genuine product of 
the early Palestinian church. Even the famous Logos theory is truly biblical 
and Jewish (Logos-Torah). Consequently this Gospel, hitherto ascribed to 
the second century A. D., is dated back by Bornhauser to the period before 
the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A. D., since he considers it a missionary 
tract addressed to Israel. 

In this connection reference should also be made to a new approach to 
the problem of Revelation by Karl Schneider, for some time professor at 
Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity School, who as a student of the 
late Professor Girgensohn, has applied the principles of modern religious 
psychology to the apocalyptic form of the book.** Various other problems 
of the early church have received attention and publication in the “Neutesta- 
mentliche Forschungen’’, edited by Otto Schmitz.*® 


52 Compare the article “Zur Echtheit des Johannesevangeliums” by Hans Hofer, 
Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, 1932, vols. 16-19. 

53 <A. Schlatter, op. cit.; K. Bornhauser, of. cit.; Friederich Biichsel, Johannes und 
der hellenistische Synkretismus, Giitersloh 1928. 

54 Karl Schneider, Die Erlebnisechtheit der Apocalypse des Johannes, Leipzig 1930. 

55 Werner Forster, Herr ist Jesus. Herkunft und Bedeutung des urchristlichen 
Kyrios-Bekenntnisses, Gitersloh 1924; Theodor Sporri, Der Gemeindegedanke im ersten 
Petrusbriefe, Giitersloh 1925; Wilhelm Michaelis, Tdufer, Jesus, Urgemeinde. Predigt 
vom Reich Gottes vor und nach Pfingsten, Giitersloh 1928; Gerhard Gloege, Reich Got- 
tes und Kirche im Neuen Testament, Giitersloh 1929; Wilhelm Brandt, Dienst und Dienen 
im Neuen Testamente, Giitersloh 1931; Johannes Horst, Proskynein: Zur Anbetung im 
Urchristentum nach ihrer religionsgeschichtlichen Eigenart, Giitersloh 1932. Note also 
Adolf Schlatter, Die Geschichte der ersten Christenheit, 3rd and 4th editions, Gtitersloh 
1927, and Die Kirche des Matthdus, Gitersloh 1929. 
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The Doctrine of Redemption. By Albert C. Knudson. New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1933. 512 pages. $3.50. 


Those who enjoyed reading Dr. Knudson’s The Doctrine of God, and the reviewer 
is one of them, have been looking forward with interest to the appearance of this new 
volume which, though a separate work, really completes his Christian Theology. One 
is impressed with the clearness of thought and the mastery of all the various thought 
movements, especially those in recent times, which are shown in this new work as in all 
Dr. Knudson’s writings. To the reviewer, however, its perusal has brought not a little 
disappointment since it does not seem to measure up to what one was led to expect after 
reading the former book. 

The volume is divided into two parts. The first part shows the need for redemp- 
tion. In this the world, man and sin are discussed. It is because of a suffering, sin- 
ning world that redemption is a felt need by all who believe in God. Modern world- 
views are discussed under the subject of the world. In considering miracles, their credi- 
bility is on the whole denied while the effort is yet made to find a place for the truth that 
faith in miracles stresses, that God may exercise a free creative and personal activity in 
his world. Then, regarding sin, the author seems to have a special antipathy to the doc- 
trine of original sin. Since his definition of sin limits it to the free acts of moral beings, 
always involving the power of a contrary choice, he is entirely consistent in this. Yet 
it hardly seems consistent that he should, at another place, admit that the doctrine of 
original sin has “a factual basis in the enormous difficulties that confront the human will 
in its efforts to realize the moral and religious ideal. These difficulties have not been 
made less real but, rather, more so by recent psychology with its theory of complexes 
and its stress on man’s inherited animalism. How to overcome them is the great prob- 
lem of the Christian life and to it an immense amount of discussion, both theoretical and 
practical, has been devoted” (p. 406). Since in this he seems to admit what is meant by 
original sin, one wonders whether it is not because sin is used by the author in a nar- 
rower sense that he shows such a strong revulsion against its admission into his discus- 
sion of sin. 

The second part of the book deals with the redemption itself. Here the truth is 
stressed that it is through Christ, and chiefly through the atonement of Christ, though it 
is interpreted as reconciliation, whether in consciousness after the manner of Schleier- 
macher or in the work of the kingdom after the manner of Ritschl. If this theology is 
to be classified, it would be as a combination of these two schools. The work of the 
Spirit is discussed under the Christian Life. The Christian Hope concludes the work. 
In this part the author seems to give us a minimum doctrine of redemption. The great 
mystery of Christ and his work is acknowledged but the reader is impressed with the 
thin line that separates the author’s and the humanistic interpretation of His Person. It 
is a theology so largely of immanence that transcendence is almost entirely neglected. 
Barthianism may be one-sided in its insistence on the latter but one is impressed in this 
discussion with the fact that Barthianism meets a real need as a corrective to such a 
doctrine of redemption as is here set forth. 

While the reading of this work deepened the conviction that a doctrine of redemption 
needs to keep closer to the historic evangelical lines, it is but just to state that as a 
presentation of the theology of a liberal school that yet would conserve certain funda- 
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mentals of the Christian Faith, it needs to be studied by those who want to keep abreast 
with current Christian thought. 


JoHN ABERLY 


Faith. An Historical Study. By Stewart Means. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933. xiii + 334 pages. $2.50. 


Tracing the “history of a word”, this word “faith”, is but a happy device by which 
Dr. Means offers us a biography of the religion which springs into life with Jesus of 
Nazareth and leads its not unchequered career down to the needs of our own day. The 
“faith” treated in this excellently written book is therefore a special sort of faith, the sort 
that has most richly endowed the word with meaning. “Faith of a certain kind might 
have existed, and undoubtedly did exist before the revelation of Christ, but this special 
kind of faith could not exist, the peculiar trust could only be felt by virtue of the par- 
ticular facts which called it forth and developed it. It was inseparably connected with the 
historic facts of Christ’s Death and Resurrection” (p. 61). 

In its briefest description this “faith” is “the moral and spiritual union of the soul 

with God through the inner control of the life by Christ” (p. 73). Though the word 
“faith” is inadequate to the fact thus indicated, yet since the time when St. Paul first used 
the word with such a meaning, “the long history of the Christian Church has found no 
substitute for his language” (p. 73). 
' Dr. Means treats this history in seven chapters describing critical periods in life of 
this Christian Faith. We see it emerge from its Jewish background, conquer a pagan 
world, become conditioned by Greek intellectualism, Roman legalism and Oriental asceti- 
cism. We see it appropriating Hellenistic Philosophy when Augustine strives to recon- 
cile a responsible moral will with a Platonic doctrine of evil. We follow the story of 
this faith into the Medieval Age when credulity becomes a virtue and the work of Thomas 
Aquinas and the Schoolmen ends in the worldly sterility of a “double truth” divorcing 
faith from knowledge, religion from philosophy. With Martin Luther and the Reforma- 
tion we observe the Christian Faith re-emerge from a monastic preservative to revitalize 
the life of the masses. And finally we see how with the increasing knowledge of natural 
and social history and a growing understanding of the meaning of personality the Chris- 
tian Faith is now making ever more accessible the living Christ with whom it began. 

One hesitates to criticize this fine interpretative study. Perhaps in it Hellenistic 
Judaism should share with Augustine more credit for subduing Greek Philosophy to 
Christian ends. Perhaps it is a Jewish faith rather than a Christian faith that is to be 
contrasted with the Mystery cults. But such things as these are details for mere aca- 
demic debate. They will not detain the lay student who will find in Dr. Means’ book a 
rare combination of literary charm, breadth of scholarship and depth of religious insight. 

J. S. BoucHTton 


The Christ of the Christian Faith. By W. Douglas Mackenzie. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1933. 304 pages. $2.00. 


“Tt is the Deity of Christ, with all its vast and glorious mystery, which is the simplest 
explanation of historic Christianity.” This is the concluding sentence of this very fine 
book, and the argument which leads up to it amply justifies it. 

The thesis of the author is that the personal religion of Jesus included his conscious- 
ness of his messianic calling and superhuman function and power. One need not go be- 
yond these to discover the secret of Apostolic faith. Jesus himself led the disciples to 
make him an object of worship. His “religion” was more than an example of faith and 
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trust in God. It involved his own person in his relation to God and to men and led in- 
evitably to the convictions recorded in the Epistles. 

The author uses the historical approach. The “consciousness of Jesus” is the theme 
about which the argument is developed. This consciousness is traced in “The Personal 
Religion of Jesus”; “The Relation of His Mission to His Religion”; and in “The Method 
of His Mission.” Then follow chapters on “The Historic: Christ as Creator of the 
Church”, and on “Jesus Christ and the Moral Regeneration of Man”, concluding with a 
chapter on “Apostolic Christianity”. 

The book is a valuable contribution to Christology. Its method is that of a scholar, 
but its evaluation of the facts is singularly free from the prejudice and absurdity into 
which a so-called scientific scholarship has betrayed many writers. There is a serenity 
and poise in the author which make this book a really constructive contribution toward 
a true understanding of Jesus. 

In only two respects would we venture a mild criticism. It appears to us that Dr. 
Mackenzie, while appreciating the effects of the Resurrection upon the spirits of the 
discouraged disciples, has not portrayed adequately the real significance of the miracle 

_for the person of our Lord. The Resurrection played a large part in the preaching of 
the Apostles, not merely as the source of the assurance of a living Christ, but as the 
vindication of those very claims which Dr. Mackenzie finds so abundantly in the con- 
sciousness of the historical Jesus. In the light of the Resurrection that consciousness 
obtains a new meaning. As a matter of fact, Jesus himself pointed forward to his 
resurrection as the comprehensive “sign” of his authority. 

The chapter on “Jesus Christ and the Moral Regeneration of Man” is a fine sum- 
mary of the moral power which has come into the world with Jesus Christ, and consti- 
tutes an effective apologetic for the uniqueness of his person. But there is another 
source of certainty which ought not to be overlooked. This is the inner, spiritual ex- 
perience of the Christian which is independent of external evidences, and gives an as- 
surance of his power by reason of the peace and joy which it brings with it. This aspect 
of Christian experience should be included to make the subject complete. There have 
been periods in Christianity when it alone sufficed to sustain the faith of individuals. 

But we conclude by recommending the book highly. In a fresh and challenging way 
it calls thoughtful Christians, especially those whose reading may have carried them into 
realms where they have become uncertain, to a reconsideration of the facts in the light of 
common sense. It is a fine illustration of the way in which real scholarship can be made 
to support the historical faith of Christianity concerning the person of Jesus Christ. 

E, E. FiscHEer 


Christi Bedeutung fiir Luthers Glauben. Unter Zugrundelegung des Rémerbrief-, des 
Hebrdaerbrief-, des Galaterbriefkommentars von 1531 und die Disputationen. By 
Hans Thimme. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1933. XI, 167 pages. RM 5. 


There are two ways of studying the works of great theologians. The one is biologi- 
cal. It catches the heart beats and feels the throbbing life of a religious genius. The 
other proceeds with the methods of the dissecting room. Various portions of the literary 
cadaver are dissected out and then rearranged into a “system” which may be very beau- 
tiful and orderly but lacks just one characteristic of the original—life. Sometimes this 
“system” even seems to be determined by the preponderance of certain catch phrases, just 
as though the fingers and toes should be regarded as more vital than the heart or brain 
because there are ten each of the former and only one each of the latter ! 

The writer of this volume proposes to read Luther’s valuation of Christ for faith 
out of his writings (perhaps dissect out would be better) and not to read into them his 
own ideas. We fear that this laudable purpose has not always been successful but that 
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there has been a considerable reading into Luther, and the really scientific character of 
the work, despite all its elaborate “Auseinandersetzungen” with a number of other 
writers, is, for reasons to be stated presently, not exactly above question. Perhaps this 
is not to be wondered at since the author acknowledges the influence of Hermann. 

He takes the four books indicated in the title as fairly representative of Luther; two 
from the earlier and two from the later period of his life, all of them in Latin, and all 
of them of academic character. Perhaps there is a reason for selecting Latin writings. 
They give an opportunity for finding the needed catch words, which in turn receive that 
special significance which is supposed to be the master key that will unlock all the deeper 
thoughts of Luther on this subject. The statements we find often repeated that Christ 
is for Luther the beginning, source, ground and content of faith, and that all is wholly 
the work of God’s grace no one will dispute, but the catch words used for the description 
of Christ’s work, and the purpose of his Incarnation, are quite another matter. Two 
words are to describe the significance of Christ for Luther’s faith. 

He is the Exemplum, the example to be imitated, and the Exemplar, the prototype of 
the sole working of God’s grace, who, as such, confirms the faith of the believer, who, in 
his turn, has to pass through similar experiences as those which befell the Lord. The 
historical and the inner Jesus are the same and Christ is identical with salvation, which 
he not only demonstrates but constitutes, as he is the expression and bearer of salvation, 
its prototype and cause. The idea of a substitution or a satisfaction seems to be ruled 
out. Of course it is admitted that there are expressions of that sort but they are ruled 
out as being only remnants of old forms of expression or concessions to the weak, and 
not true descriptions of the real position of Luther as it is depicted here! A most con- 
venient way of disposing of what you don’t want. It is in the same class with the device 
until recently so popular of bisecting Luther into two portions, a young Luther and an 
old Luther, and then retaining whichever half you preferred as the only true and genuine 
Luther. 

One of the purposes of the book seems to be to show that Luther did not believe in a 
substitutionary satisfaction of Christ for our sins and a satisfying of God’s justice, through 
his merits, in the historic atonement. 

Without attempting to check up the references in the four sources that have been 
used, there is something strangely unconvincing in the whole presentation. We think 
instinctively of the statement of the Catechism, that book in which Luther pours out his 
heart and his inmost convictions with superlative directness and clearness, when he says 
of Jesus Christ that he has “erldset, erworben und gewonnen” me from all sins, from 
death and from the power of the devil, not with silver and gold but with his holy and 
precious blood and his innocent sufferings and death. Such a statement certainly does 
not fit in with the theories propounded here, which are correct enough as a minor phase of 
Luther’s teaching but which do not represent its entirety nor even its essence. Examina- 
tion of this famous statement of the Catechism with innumerable others made by Luther, 
which can easily be done by consulting books like Joh. Meyer’s Historical Commentary 
on the Catechism or any of the standard descriptions of Luther’s theology (e. g. Th. 
Harnack, Késtlin, Seeberg’s Dogmengeschichte, etc.), will prove very quickly how dif- 
ferent Luther’s position was from the one into which Ritschlianism would like to force 
him. 

Quite aside from the questions of fact involved we must insist on the wholly unscien- 
tific character of any attempt to derive a general principle for the interpretation of Lu- 
ther’s ideas concerning the significance of Christ for faith from a small group of the 
Reformer’s writings, and only from certain Latin writings. Luther far more than most 
writers needs to be considered from every angle and from a far more complete investi- 
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gation of his various literary productions, especially his German writings, for it is in 
them that his spirit usually finds its most free and untrammeled and vital expression. 
Joun C. MarTreEs 


Martin Luther, der Prophet. By Hans Preuss. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1933. 267 
pages. RM 8; bd. 10. 


The second volume of Hans Preuss’ Luther studies is a worthy successor of the 
splendid volume that preceded it. Like that it is remarkably original in its manner of 
presentation and in the materials that have been collected. Scholarly and thorough, it is 
objective in its treatment and aims to see Luther “not in the light of Meister Eckhart, 
Kant, Ritschl, Kirkegaard, Barth or Griesbach, but Luther in the light of Luther”, as 
Wm. Walther, almost alone among recent writers, has depicted him. It is particularly 
one phase of Luther’s life and mission that is here considered. We are given an account 
of Luther as a prophet called of God, both as he felt that call himself and as his con- 
temporaries regarded him in that light, and all is fitted into the framework of the ex- 
pectations of Christendom as they had been frequently and widely expressed long before 
the actual time of the Reformation. 

The presentation is remarkably well balanced, for it is written by one who does not 
see in the great leaders of history mere mechanical expressions of the social, political or 
economic movements of the times, and, on the other hand, does not regard such move- 
ments as only a result of the influence of great personalities, but who recognizes both 
factors, and behind them sees the working of the one great providential activity of God 
who uses his prophets when and where he pleases, and who calls to that office whom he 
will. Thus considered the question of the rightfulness of Luther’s prophetic mission be- 
comes a matter of vital importance, for the validity of his teaching is bound up with 
the validity of his mission, and the lawfulness of his vocation is a necessary element in 
the lawfulness of his work of reformation. 

This was a question that loomed large at the time of the Reformation and long 
afterwards. Sometimes the discussion was cheifly concerned about the consideration of 
Luther’s personal vocation, sometimes it dealt more with the debate as to whether the 
Lutheran church was the “true” church. Of course to the superior rationalist, the emo- 
tional pietist and the shallow latitudinarian such questions have no great interest. They 
can dismiss them with a supercilious smile as unimportant trivialities or mere bigoted 
sophisms; but to the sincere seeker after truth, to the earnest believer, who values the 
truth above sentiment and who knows that God not only gave men a fixed revelation 
but also instituted a church that is to continue forever in the unity of the one true faith, 
such considerations will always remain vital religious questions. 

Preuss does not discuss this topic from a dogmatic viewpoint but objectively presents 
the views of Luther and his followers. He marshals the facts in the case, beginning with 
a picture of the mediaeval expectations of a prophet who should reform and purify the 
church. Then he passes on to the fulfillment of these expectations in Luther, the 
reformer’s own judgment concerning his prophetic mission and his consciousness of pos- 
sessing a prophetic vocation, with the conflicts that were involved in that conviction. 
“The Prophet and His Church” next come in review; Luther’s prophetic conception of 
history, the “Mater Veritatis”, and his realization of the need of possessing an historic 
sense and of preserving historic continuity. Finally there is an account of the estimate 
made of his prophetic mission by others, from the time of his death till the present day. 

The book is, however, never limited in its outlook nor confined within narrow bounds 
in its discussions. Here, just as in the preceding volume, a great amount of related 
material is brought before us and a wealth of less well known citations has been gathered 
together. Space prevents any enumeration of the many questions that are taken up for 
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consideration. Just a few samples taken at haphazard will serve to give an idea of the 
varied character of the discussions. We have an account of Luther’s rejection of 
Astrology (in spite of Melanchthon) for both scientific and religious reasons, and the 
interesting parallel he draws between it and some of the aberrations of scholasticism. 
We are told of his rejection of the idea that he possessed a special revelation; his repudi- 
ation of religious coercion or persecution; the matter of the name “Lutheran”; the con- 
trast to Erasmus; his aversion to a false love of novelty for its own sake; his sympathy 
and intercession for others. 

Throughout there is a freshness and vivacity in the presentation that makes it de- 
lightful reading and at the same time it possesses such solid worth and scientific pre- 
cision that future historians and biographers will have to take it into account. 

Joun C, Mattes 


Der Staatsgedanke in der Prophetie. By Otto Procksch. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1933. 
61 pages. RM 1.80. 


The substance of this monograph was first delivered as a lecture during theological 
week at Bethel in 1932 under the title “The Prophet as Seer and Statesman”. The author 
believes that the new title with the addition of part three to the work furnishes a fairly 
complete survey of the development of the national consciousness of Israel under the spell 
of prophetic inspiration. It is really a miniature history of Israel. Dr. Procksch traces 
the national development of Israel from its inception at Sinai to the destruction of the 
state of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar. The real end of Israel’s political regime came in 
598 rather than in 586. Jehoiakim was really the last ruler of Judah. His successors 
were but Babylonian agents disinterested in the preservation of the nation. But the 
author does not stop here; he follows the divine destiny of the nation in exile and resto- 
ration. As the title indicates, he is particularly concerned with the influence of prophecy 
on the national and political forms. The gradual development of the distinction between 
nation and state which reached its climax in Jeremiah is clearly shown. Of especial 
interest is the discussion of Jeremiah, Deuteronomy and Ezekiel. The evolution of the 
Messianic conception in its various phases occupies a large place. The fundamental 
difference between Jeremiah and the Deuteronomic conception of the state is nowhere 
more clearly presented. The latter stood for a religious state, the former was opposed 
to it. Space does not permit a detailed consideration of this cleavage, but this feature 
alone is worth the price of the book. 

The purport of the author’s argument is best summarized in his own words: “The 
state is the life form which serves the nation in the fulfilling of its historical mission. 
The only healthy state form is one within which the aptitudes of a nation may freely 
unfold so as to give it room to achieve its destined goal. Beside this inner dependence 
there is an outer consisting of the forces of history which work fatally upon the national 
political form in both place and time. Israel was destined to be God’s nation, a means 
in God’s hand to reach the individual person in the nation, and through the nation the 
nations of the world. Its political form had to be flexible enough to allow this religious 
consciousness to develop. So the covenant idea became the nucleus of the political idea ; 
for in the form of the divine covenant, the holy confederacy, alone could the divine nation 
arise. This divine covenant received its foundation in divine justice through Moses. It 
was the impregnable basis of national life. The political forms of the divine covenant 
were still very loose; it was like an amphictyony with a common sanctuary as the center 
and which was limited to the twelve-tribal nation. Samuel brought the ground form of 
a national state to a head in the kingdom and the monarchial constitution remained 
dominant henceforth, after the division of the kingdom in the two states until each fell. 
The prophets recognized this historical foundation. Yet the political conception shows 
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great mobility in prophecy as it was given prominence by the great prophetic thinkers, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. Ezekiel, the priest, was destined to furnish a new constitutional 
plan which, after the destruction of the political forms of the old Israel, was legitimately 
needed for the new condition. This was a church state, in the forms of which post- 
exilic Israel, even under foreign domination, could maintain its national peculiarity, and 
which received a new legal basis in the law book of Ezra.” 

So reads the conclusion of the book. It is especially timely in view of the new 
struggle between church and state in Germany. It remainds us of Dr. Knubel’s wise 
observation that the church dare not be mastered. A thorough study of Prof. Procksch’s 
monograph would make for a better understanding of the relationship between religion 
and politics in the light of historical perspective and thus prevent many inexcusable mis- 


takes in present-day attitudes and actions. 
J. M. Myers 


The Expanding Universe. By Sir Arthur Eddington. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1933. 182 pages. $2.00. 


Sir Arthur Eddington has turned detective. Nils Bohr laid racetracks for atom 
satellites; Max Planck found a radiation constant; Heisenberg discovered an indefinite 
indeterminate; Einstein abolished the infinite. Now Sir Arthur, Planck-wise, is trying 
to hunt down another constant. 

The universe is expanding at the present time. So he shows with his perplexing 
figures and theorems. But if there is no infinite, how can the stars out on the edge fly 
off on a tangent into nothingness? Or be prevented from trying such a fateful astro- 
nomical stunt? What restrains them from such recklessness? Or makes them behave? 

Eddington maintains there is a “cosmical constant” which governs the revolutions 
of the atom satellites, and likewise the stretchings and recessions of the galaxies of 
galaxies. He is hunting that constant. He believes that some day Planck’s constant 
and Einstein’s relativity will meet. 

Nor does he believe that the universe will end so soon. There is a certain law of 
thermodynamics which shows that the universe tends to run down. There is also a 
theory which shows that probably it tends to build itself up again. His cosmical constant 
works with the distances, with the expansion and contractions of the universe, not with 
the entropies, with the possible deterioration levellings. 

More power to him in his search. Beyond doubt “God geometrizes”. Beyond more 
doubt “God is a mathematician”. Beyond and peradventure of any doubt God has fur- 
nished a “cosmical constant”. If he had not, to control both the expansion-contraction 
process and the entropies, we might not be here today to write books and reviews. 

Back in 1842 in New England, unless this reviewer has forgotten all his church his- 
tory, one Miller found figured out that the world would come to an end in July of that 
year. His disciples refused to plow and plant because it would be wasted labor. They 
climbed to their barnroofs on the appointed day, ready to set sail for heaven when 
Gabriel blew the trumpet. Gabriel inconsiderately failed them! The more loyally thick- 
skinned among them repeated the barnclimbing again in October, on the basis of Miller’s 
revised figures. The non-cooperative Gabriel failed them again! 

Miller figured with cloddish literalness; Eddington talks scientifically in terms of 
vast millions and he believes that any man who is not satisfied with a universe of a 
thousand million million million stars is grasping—especially if the man wants them only 
to philosophize with. The difference between the clodminded Miller and the expansive 
Eddington is of colossal immensity. At that, Eddington’s “cosmical constant” is far 
nearer the truth than Miller’s figuring! The ecclesiastic must mix the two—with dis- 
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cerning discretion! One of the late Trinity Sundays would be a good time to do the 
mixing. 

To those apostles of the pencil who figure from Daniel and Revelation on times and 
dispensations the reviewer would recommend this book—if they are able to read it. To 
all and sundry he would commend the idea and fact of a “cosmical constant”—God’s idea 
and fact. We don’t know what it is in scientific terms but we do know that it is in the- 
istic terms. Let Eddington search. Again, more power to him. 

Carro_t J. RocKEy 


The Scientific Basis of Evolution. By Thomas Hunt Morgan: W. W. Norton Com- 
pany, 1932. 286 pages. Bibliography and Index. $1.75. 


In the words of the Introduction, “It is the purpose of this book to insist that the 
study of evolution has become sufficiently advanced to rest our case for its acceptance on 
the same scientific procedure that has led to the great advances in chemistry and physics.” 
The book does insist on this status of the evolutionary theory and thereby lives up to 
this purpose. It also gives an argumentative synopsis of the experimentation which has 
been going on to determine the basis of mutations in flies, plants and fowls. But in the 
judgment of this reviewer it does not present nearly sufficient evidence to rest the case 
for its acceptance. 

However, it is high time that evolutionists should base their contentions on scientific 
procedure as chemistry and physics have done. So far evolutionistic theories have rested 
their cases on speculations and have adduced large numbers of facts which seemed to 
admit of most plausible explanation on the evolutionary hypothesis. The move toward 
definite experimentation is a good one. 

Prof. Morgan is weary of the various theories of evolution and the multitudinous 
theorizing about evolution. The various biological isms and the metaphysical doctrines 
irk him too. He wants biology, botany, genetics, and allied sciences to go ahead on their 
own with experimentation to discover and show just what evolution is doing or can do 
at the present time. 

One of his main contentions is that the variations and mutations must come through 
changes in the genes and chromosomes, nor will somatic changes in body or structure 
change the genes. Conversely, somatic changes come about through changes in the 
genes. On this basis one thinks of the sheer quantities of time, paper, energy and argu- 
ment expended in the past on natural selection, adaptation, and the transmissibility of ac- 
quired characters. Truly, this shift from the speculative to the scientific basis in trying 


to solve or set forth the tenets of evolution is a good one. 
Carrot J. RocKEY 


The New Background of Science. By Sir James Jeans. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933. 301 pages. $2.50. 


The physicists have for a long time been searching for the nature of the reality which 
lies behind observable phenomena. Their search has been intensified in recent years. 
This book is true to its title; it is a scientific exposition of the “new background”. It 
is written ostensibly for the layman but he must needs be a stout mathematical layman 
who will follow all the theorems in its pages. This is not the fault of the author for he 
writes in plain terms. It is simply the nature of the essence to be that way. Photons 
are photons and act like photons; and the square root of minus one is the square root of 
minus one. 

As pertains to the theologian there are several conclusions which are germane to the 
old-new backgrounds of his own science. One is that “materialistic science runs counter 
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to the teachings of the present-day physics” because “it fails to distinguish between the 
surface and the depths beneath” and “takes the spatial qualities of objects to be their pri- 
mary qualities”. Another is that “the purely mechanical picture of visible nature fails 
for a similar reason. It proclaims that the ripples themselves direct the workings of the 
universe instead of being mere symptoms of occurrences below; in brief, it makes the 
mistake of thinking that the weathervane determines the direction from which the wind 
shall blow or that the thermometer keeps the room hot.” A third is that “the law and 
order which we find in the universe are most easily described and most easily explained in 
the language of idealism.” 

There is also a combined confession, hope and dogged pertinacity. “The fact that 
the search for a physical reality underlying the mathematical description of nature has so 
far failed does not of course imply that the search must forever fail.” And if eventually 
science should discover a substantial or material background behind the present mental 
mathematical thought formulae, it is beyond scientific capactity to imagine what such 
might be. 

One thought which would strike any reader is this: Is it any harder to believe in 
the reality and the personality of God, and in the two natures of Christ, than it is to 
believe so trustfully in this mental nature of the universe? Especially when we our- 
selves are personalities and our most logical kinship would be with the genuine mental 
reality behind the whole works? 

Carrot J. RocKEY 


Philosophical Aspects of Modern Science. By C. E. M. Joad. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1932. 344 pages. $3.75. 


Over and above its worth to those who love the philosophy of science for its own 
sake, the value of this book for the theologian or Christian theist lies mainly in its ex- 
positions as they may shed light on either Realism or Idealism as a best fundamental 
basis for a Christian metaphysic. The author is a professor of philosophy at Oxford 
and is one of the most prolific writers among the modern English Realists. 

The book was inspired by the philosophical idealisms and mystical tendencies of Sir 
James Jeans and Professor Eddington. The author points out various inconsistencies 
and scores the scientist who turns speculative philosopher on the ground that the re- 
sultant conclusions are apt to tell us more about the scientist than they are about the 
universe. He takes both men to task on the basis of epistemology for their Berkeleyan 
proclivities. But he places the religious insights and experiences of the mystic on the 
same level with the researches of the scientist, the perceptions of the plain man, and the 
moral consciousness of the good man, as being equally revelatory of reality. Episte- 
mologically they stand on equal terms. Bertrand Russell’s “Neutral Monism” also comes 
in for analysis and criticism. 

The author’s speculations about Deity “if Deity exists” are interesting and in some 
places he comes near to the Kingdom. Like some other things it looks better than the 
interjected phrase sounds, for it can at least go beyond the purely agnostic attitude of the 
characteristically realistic “if”. In the early parts of the book he sets forth his Realism 
as pluralistic but it finally simmers down practically to a Dualism, to the realism of Life 
and Value. These two orders of reality are destined by their own nature to remain for- 
ever apart, the first aspiring to the second. Life proceeds upon a Bergsonian basis while 
Value is fixed, static, permanent, eternal. 

His Introduction states that he had planned to include Whitehead in his critical 
analysis but that he refrained either because he himself could not place a mental finger 
definitely upon Whitehead’s views or because Whitehead had changed his own mind. 
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This is a distinct disappointment and a sad omission in view of the title of the book. 
However, some who have read Whitehead will sympathize with Joad! 
CarRoLL J. RocKEY 


Introductory Sociology. By Charles Horton Cooley, Robert Cooley Angell and Lowell 
Julliard Carr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 516 pages. $3.50. 


All who have not read a recent study of the principles of sociology owe themselves 
a careful restudy of the subject under the guidance of this carefully prepared text. It 
presents the problem of living with other people in a culture dominated by science, the 
machine, the city. 

Ministers and religious leaders and thinkers will be particularly interested in those 
chapters that present “The Problem of Living With Others”, “Culture and Personality 
Development”, “Conscience and Personal Degeneracy”, “The Cultural Enlargement of 
Communication”, “The Community and Its Structure”, “Class Tension in the Modern 
World”, “Public Opinion and Leadership”, “The Family”, “The Church”, “Social Science 
and Values”. The book is illustrated by twenty figures and tables. Each chapter ends 
with well formulated questions for discussion. There are thirteen pages of carefuliy 
selected and representative bibliography. 

Quotations from the chapter on “The Church” should prove interesting as well as 
instructive. “Religion is man’s method of adjusting to the too-bigness of life.’ “In a 
cultural evolution covering at least 500,000 years, the five great ethical religions of the 
world all appeared within a span of less than three-tenths of one per cent of the total 
time.’ “Today Christianity claims thirty-seven per cent of the world’s population.” 
“Confusion and disorganization in the church can be traced to maladjustments resulting 
from the impact of modern science, new theological ideas, the growth of cities, social 
reforms, the continental Sabbath, changing morals, and the decline of supernaturalism.” 
“The church still has a fourfold task to perform: To orient the individual to the too- 
bigness of life; to maintain, adapt and enrich the ethical tradition; to furnish moral 
leadership to the community; and to provide a first-aid mental hygiene social service for 
the individual in the emotional crises of his life.” This is given as the social function of 
the church. However we may approach the social problems, this book is a fine tool 
in the hands of a student of society. 

H. D. Hoover 


Ventures in Simple Living. By D. J. Fleming. New York: The International Mis- 
sionary Council, 1933. 169 pages. $1.00. 


While these ventures in simple living are not confined to the mission field, most of 
the illustrations are drawn from that source. They are proofs that men can reduce their 
standards of living with profit to themselves and even to their work. The call to simple 
living would apply what is given by F. R. Barry in his Christianity in the New World 
as one of the chief necessities if the tensions in society are to be solved. It is that 
standards of living be made more nearly equalized. The book is printed by the Poly- 
graphic Company of America and is itself a venture in a simpler form of book-making. 
It summons us to what may be needed in this time of emergency. At the same time one 
wonders whether simpler living, if made universal, would not increase rather than solve 


our economic ills. 
JoHN ABERLY 


The Question of the Cross. By Edward L. Keller. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1933. 
135 pages. $1.00. 


The magnetism and need of the cross; the bitterness and loneliness of the cross; the 
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foolishness and verdict of the cross; the ignorance at the cross and the substitute on the 
cross as well as the Bearer of the cross are so presented as to create new love for him 
and loyalty to the Way. “The spiritually impoverished and bankrupt of the world needed 
then and need today” the cross to inspire them to put their latent moral powers into 
action. 

The pertinent illustrations which are taken from life aré very effective and quotable. 
Indeed there is a great amount of quotable material in the book. The questions of the 
cross are presented sympathetically but frankly and truthfully as well. As one reads, 
the conviction grows that truth is presented not as a something beautiful and attractive 
to the apreciative heart and mind, but as an instruction of the highest authority to be 
lived. 

It is written with a prayerfulness that here and there bursts into expressed prayer. 
It has the wistfulness of a pastor turned toward his people with a love such as Jesus 
lived. It bears the marks of its birthplace—the pulpit, and its parentage—the pastor’s 
heart. 

H. D. Hoover 


The Dramatic Personality of Jesus. By Knight Dunlap and Robert Sutherland Gill. 
Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Company, 1933. 186 pages. $2.00. 


This analysis of the character of Jesus is made by an experimental psychologist. It 
is “a strikingly novel interpretation approaching the subject . . with utter freedom from 
sentimentality and piety.” In chapter one are defined three personalities: the historical, 
the dramatic and the credential. In it appears this sentence, the starting point of the 
thesis of the book—“It may be questioned whether Jesus lived or, if he lived, whether 
he was responsible for the foundation of Christianity.” Nevertheless “his personality as 
portrayed has been profoundly influential in the development and work of Christianity.” 
Later: “A credential personality in other words is a dramatic personality which has not 
been subject to the rigors of logical criticism.” Has Jesus not been submitted constantly 
to the rigors of logical criticism and all other kinds of criticism, and overflowed the 
limits of such critical efforts of the human mind? Compare the experience of Albert 
Schweitzer. 

In writing of the Jesus of the gospels the authors say: “In brief Mark presents a 
picture of a montebank, pathologic, ignorant, tricky, but complacent, with an ordinary 
high degree of self-opinionation and egoism. The story is full of pitifully apparent 
exaggerations and is indeed an account so naive, so lacking in intrinsic quality and 
credibility, that if it stood alone there would be no hesitation whatever in saying that the 
central character is wholly mythical. This picture Mark indubitably presents, but . . 
Mark also presents a Jesus of a totally different character. .. He knew how to die as 
well as how to live gloriously. . . He could not bring into the hearts of men that king- 
dom of God he preached. But he could die for them, and in the dying make his figure 
an ageless symbol of truth and honesty.” The book declares that it is concerned only 
with the dramatic and not with the historical personality of Jesus. Yet the book seems 
to attempt to interpret, deny, and account for the historical. “The ‘Jesus of the Gospels’ 
is not one personality but several: wonder-worker, tribal prophet, Jewish messiah, in- 
strument of final but immanent judgment, ardent Jewish zealot, worshipper of the shaggy 
god of thunder ; proclaimer of new religious, ethical and social ideals; valiant warrior with 
outworn religious and social codes, keen student of human nature, largely sympathetic 
with human frailty, great in mental and moral stature; mystic and poet, keenly conscious 
of divine mission; Logos and Son of the Father. . . If a clear picture of the personality 
of Jesus is drawn, the material must be prudently and critically used and selection is in- 
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evitable. There is no ‘Jesus of the Gospels.’” Fanny Butcher says that the popular 
modern biographer has a preconceived psychological strait jacket into which he laces his 
hero. Sometimes a biography reveals more about the chronicler and the inadequacies of 
his measuring rod than about the subject. 

In chapter four miracles are eliminated thus: “We must exclude these if we are to 
preserve the dramatic unity. The miracles, orthodox as well as unorthodox, are un- 
dignified feats of legerdemain.” There is a sane view of the adult human life of Jesus 
in chapter five. Some of the ethical teachings of Jesus are reflected in the next. The 
authors base Jesus’ hatred of ecclesiastics upon the theory that he may have believed 
himself to be the son of a former high priest. 

These scientists hold the popular positions represented in the slogan:—‘Christ or 
Christianity.” “Nor is the man Jesus, whom we recognize in the Gospels, the author of 
the system we know as Christianity, which is much later and which, as a matter of fact, 
elevates and magnifies the very things which Jesus opposed and sought to overthrow. 
Christianity is the triumphant survival of the ancient religions, Asiatic, African, and 
European syncretically combining features common to many of them with certain pictur- 
esque characteristics of single systems yielding somewhat to the moral ideals of advancing 
civilization.” 

But several questions persist. Have the authors discovered the dramatic personality 
of Jesus, or created one for their conception of him? How can we who are not divine 
interpret completely the humanity of Jesus who was divine? Is it scientific to admit 
that Jesus was divine and then try to explain him as if he was merely human? If the 
divinity is denied how can Jesus be accounted for scientifically? Has “wishful imagina- 
tion” entered into the making of this portrait? One turns with relief to David Smith’s 
In the Days of His Flesh produced after several decades of sympathetic study and living. 

H. D. Hoover 


The Truth of Christianity. By Lt. Col.W. H. Turton, D.S.O. London: Wells, Gard- 
ner, Darton & Company, Limited, 1933. 


This is the eleventh edition of this book, bringing the number of copies printed to 
fifty-five thousand. The popularity of the book is no doubt due to the fact that it seeks 
to answer questions which may arise in the mind of the lay reader of the Bible con- 
cerning apparent discrepancies which sometimes give trouble. In a simple and straight- 
forward style it defends the truth of Christianity by defending the authenticity and credi- 
bility of the Biblical narratives, upon which the truth of Christianity rests. It is a fine 
book for Sunday school teachers who want to be prepared with answers to questions 
which boys and girls of a certain age are likely to ask. The author is sound and con- 
vincing. 

E. E. FiscHer 


Seeking and Finding. Oxford Group Sermons. By Ebenezer Macmillan. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1933. 281 pages. $1.50. 


In this volume we have eighteen sermons by a member of the Oxford Group, min- 
ister of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church of Pretoria, Transvaal, and head of the de- 
partment of philosophy of religion, University of Pretoria. The sermons are based on 
various brief texts, mostly consisting of one Bible verse, or sometimes a few words only, 
as, “And when he heard this . . .” or, “According to my gospel.” As to the quality of 
these sermons, at least so far as style and diction are concerned, we do not hesitate to 
say that they reach and maintain a high level of good preaching. They are written in 
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clear, refined, beautiful yet gripping language. An ingenious, sometimes allegorical, in- 
terpretation of the text and a practical, personal application of the truth as the author 
sees it characterize these sermons. Over against a mechanical, institutional Christianity 
he insists on personal Christianity. Our fellowmen “want to be assured beyond doubt 
that we are real followers of Christ and not humbugs, before they commit themselves to 
the great adventure of coming to know Him” (p. 251). Agairl and again emphasis is laid 
on the necessity of conversion, complete deliverance and sanctification from sin, and en- 
tire surrender to God. 

But if we ask the question: How is this complete change of life brought about? we 
are sorely disappointed in the answer we receive. Nowhere does the author explicitly 
state that the renewal of life comes, as the Scriptures clearly teach, through the divinely 
appointed means of grace, the Word and the Sacraments. On the contrary, we are told 
that “the only thing to do is to come to Jesus, before even we come to the Bible. No 
one can really understand the Bible until he comes to Jesus” (p. 85). On private and 
public devotion, family altar and Bible-reading the author has this to say: “. . . We have 
been trusting too much to the old devotional forms and customs, although the very virtue 
had gone out of them. We went through with them, our private and family as well as 
our public devotions, although we knew in our hearts that they were failing to make God 
real to us or to anybody else. They had lost the sense of the supernatural, even our Bible- 
reading”. From the same sermon we quote: “What more likely place to find Him, than 
‘in the place where the Lord broke bread after that He had given thanks’? ... It was 
as sacramental an occasion as any Communion season, as consecrated a place as any 
church. But we read that ‘Jesus was not there. Then, who was there? Nobody!” 
(p. 78). “Some think that Jesus can be really present only in the Sacrament; and I 
know that many come to the Communion, and to no other service, thinking that there, 
and nowhere else, they will find Him. But if they were honest, they might have to con- 
fess that, so far as they were concerned, Jesus was not there” (p. 81). 

In order to appreciate the author’s doctrinal views we have to remember that Dr. 
Macmillan is an advocate of Buchmanism, or the Oxford Group Movement, also called 
First Century Christian Fellowship. In the Preface he says: “These sermons are part of 
the fruit of a new and vital experience of Christ which I had over four years ago. I 
came of age as a minister before I was able to live what I preached. It was for me a 
humiliating experience to discover that with all my devoted earnestness in the work and 
worship of the Church my ministry was not life-changing. I was sincere without being 
real. I did not know it myself until I was made real, in a startling way, by a Holy Ghost 
conversion. . . It was through the witness of the Oxford Group that the awakening came 
to me” (p. VIII). It is the author’s firm conviction that “God has raised up” the Group for 
the challenge and renewing of the Church, in this generation” (p. VIII), and that “God, 
the Holy Spirit, has acknowledged it as His instrument for the quickening of the Church. 
Refusal to identify oneself with it is to weaken its striking force in the Hand of Christ” 
(p. IX). The author “who is quite sure that he has really found Him after years of 
more or less earnest but misguided search” assures us that “He can be found in a moment, 
in the moment when you are willing to be made real and honest and ready to tell out the 
whole story of your failure” (p. 88). But the Bible teaches that it is God who worketh 
in us both to will and to do of his good pleasure (Phil. 2:13) and that it is not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy (Rom. 9:16). 

“Bearing witness” is, of course, the duty of every Christian, but the Buchmanites 
hold that without bearing witness to our own experience the message cannot be passed on 
to others in such a way that it shall be accepted. “I am sure it would help a lot if we 
ministers made no public declarations that we could not prove from our own experience. 
Everybody wants to find the solution of their own problems and the cure of their own 
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trouble, but a triumphant declaration from the pulpit that Jesus is the cure is not enough 
to assure them of the fact.” The author believes that even an inspired apostle, on one 
occasion, did not measure up to this standard of First Century Christian Fellowship: “It 
was when Paul for once forebore to utter and reiterate his convictions at Athens that he 
missed his opportunity. Knowing their taste for culture, he gave them something in the 
form of an academic address, and he neither impressed nor convicted them. He realized 
his mistake, and in a letter to the Church at Corinth he said: “When I come amongst 
you again, it will not be with novelty of phrase or excellency of speech; for I determine 
not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified’” (p. 145). We 
cannot see any reason why the apostle in a letter to the church at Corinth should make 
acknowledgment of a mistake which, according to the author, he had made in Athens. 
Moreover, I Cor. 2:1, 2 is incorrectly quoted. 

We can mention only one more prominent factor in Buchmanism which is emphatically 
set forth in this volume. That is “sharing”, by which Buchmanites mean a sharing of 
spiritual experience, particularly “sin-sharing” or “mutual confession of sin.’ Says the 
author: “The call to ‘share’ is inexorable. There is no limit to it. There is no limit to 
the honesty we must have in the discipline of Christian fellowship. It is the price of the 
fellowship and its basal condition, to know not only our mutual need but also our mutual 
shame” (p. 214). James 5:16, which is quoted on page 245 as the basis of the practice 
of sharing, speaks of the sick and their treatment. What James here urges the sick man 
to do and what the Bible certainly demands of us, is to ask forgiveness of those wronged, 
but nowhere do the Scriptures make “sin-sharing” or “mutual confession of sin” the 
basal condition of true repentance. David acknowledged his transgressions before God 
and said: “Against thee, thee only, have I sinned,” and again: “I acknowledged my sin 
unto thee, and mine iniquity have I not bid. I said, I will confess my transgressions unto 
the Lord; and thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.” 

These quotations from Dr. Macmillan’s book may suffice to show that in “Seeking 
and Finding” the author sets forth the ideals of the Oxford Group Movement. To The 
Fellowship known as the Oxford Group this book is also dedicated. We cannot agree 
with the author that the Oxford Group Movement is first century Christianity. On the 
contrary, the perusal of these sermons has confirmed our conviction that religion of the 
Buchman type was a departure from sound Biblical Christianity. 

E. H. KrorscHe 


Wie predigen wir Rechtfertigung, Versohnung, Heiligung? By Ludwig Ihmels. Giiters- 
loh: Bertelsmann, 1932. 26 pages. RM 0.90. 


In this little pamphlet the late D. L. Ihmels of Dresden makes a challenging appeal 
to the modern pulpit to return to the practical preaching of justification, atonement, 
reconciliation and sanctification. He feels that these three elements in preaching have 
been neglected even in Lutheran pulpits. These subjects must not be treated in a the- 
oretical or metaphysical fashion, but in a practical and vital manner. Justification by faith 
rather than by works, the central point of Lutheran doctrine, must be preached so that 
the faith of our congregations may again be anchored in an age of doubt and transition. 

The element of sin must not be forgotten in our preaching. Each sermon ought to 
have as its fundamental objective a desire to lead the worshipper from his own sense of 
sin to the Cross where there will be reconciliation. The will of Christ must be revealed 
to our congregations through such preaching so that they will bear the proper spiritual 
fruit. The faith of the believer must lay hold on Christ and then he has the righteous- 
ness of Christ and the forgiveness of all his sins. 

In preaching sanctification the preacher must stress the fact that without sanctification 
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the believer will not see God. The Holy Spirit must complete our sanctification by pre- 
serving us in union with Jesus Christ. This little treatise comes to an appropriate close 
with the admonition that our sermons must be sermons of Christ in whom we have fel- 
lowship with God from time to eternity. 

RayMonp C. MILLER 


Treasure House of the Living Religions. Compiled and edited by Robert Ernest Hume. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. xx, 493 pages. $3.00. 


Dr. Hume has gathered and presents in this volume an anthology of all that is best 
in the Living Religions of the present day. He does this under no less than fifty head- 
ings. Nearly 200 pages are taken up with reference notes and very full indexes. The 
student may therefore easily turn to the sacred books from which the various extracts are 
taken. 

The first impression that an examination of this collection made on the reviewer is 
the immense amount of labor it took to prepare this volume. It is really the work of 
many students of the various religious literatures. Little wonder that the acknowledg- 
ments of the author’s indebtedness to others cover four very closely printed pages. 

The second impression is that of the excellence of the many gems of truth that have 
been gathered from all the sacred literatures of mankind. They are on the great subjects 
of duties to God and to man. One can not read over them without feeling that “the 
heart naturally Christian” finds expression in what is best in all these writings. 

The reader needs to bear in mind however that these grains of wheat have been 
sifted out of much that is chaff in those literatures. Then too it should not be over- 
looked that ‘not what is incidentally mentioned but what is the organizing and regulative 
truth held by the followers of a religion determines its character. While Buddhism and 
Christianity both dwell on love and compassion, there is yet a radical difference between 
the one that seeks redemption through renunciation and the other that seeks it through 
fulness of life. The anthology here given will be misapplied unless this principle is kept 
in mind. However, where it is kept in mind, the discriminating student of religions has 
been put under great obligation to Dr. Hume for the service he has rendered in bringing 
together these treasures from living religions. 

JoHN ABERLY 


The Book of Names. By L. D. MacWethy. St. Johnsville, N. Y.: The Enterprise and 
News, 1933. 209 pages. $5.00. 


The genealogist will be particularly interested in this compilation. The names are 
those of the early Palatines and the first settlers in the Mohawk Valley in New York. 
The compilers of these lists undertook to go back beyond the ravages of the American 
Revolution and the French and Indian War and to rescue every available bit of gene- 
alogical information concerning the earlier generations of settlers in those parts. 

The book is the result of the combined efforts of many individuals extending over 
three years. Some of the materials were published before. The translation of the 
Kocherthal Records of the West Camp Lutheran Church are copied from the Lutheran 
Quarterly. The London lists of Palatines are taken from the New York Genealogical and 
Biographical Review. Others were gathered at first hand from libraries in Europe and 
from cemeteries, military records and census lists in America. It is gratifying to the 
student of history to have all these materials in one volume and so conveniently classi- 
fied and indexed that one can easily trace any desired name. The book is a veritable mine 
of source information concerning the early German settlers in the Mohawk Valley and 
their descendants. 


AspEL Ross WENTz 
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